100 A WEEK IN PRIZES 7 PICTURE COUPLETS 


Richard Marsh’s 
—GREAT— 
ROMANCE 


poe £2,000 a am : i : : a a , Appears on page 259. 


aed 


READ IT NOW. 


No. LOOL.] ESE, gnaetzuTP OR | WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 28, 1909. g,,2"72P AZ. (Price One Pewny. 


Fin: Virginia. Purity 


Guaranteed. The Best 
Cigarette Value in the 
Werld. Ask your to- I 
bacconist to-day for 
Park Driv: Cigarettes. 


GALLAHER Ltd:, The Independent Firm, Belfast & London. 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 
of Pearson's Weekls, 23'9/1909. On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 
we willforward DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS to 
our address one of our Prudential Real Seamiess Woven 
jalf-Guinea 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, 
&c,, handsomely bordered, in Thirty Turkey patterns 
and fashionable self-shadcs of Crimsou,Greens, Blues, 
and Art Colourings, to suit all requirements, and 
LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY 
ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM. These Carpets 
will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


thus showing the indentical quality 
we supply in all sizes. They are made 
of material equal to wool, and beivg a 
speciality of our own, can only 
be obtained direct from our 
looms, thus savi.g the pur- 
chaser all middle profits. 
OVER 400,000 SOLD 
DUBBING THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money 
willingly returued if not 
approved. Thousands of le- 
peat Orders and Unsolicited 
Testimonials received, 


= GIVEN AWAY! , 
is GIVEN AWAY! Ay And my Boots have never been 


REPEAT Sic WB Ret 12% nan With every Batis ~e abel ABSOLUTELY y,: ; comfortable before. 
ORDERS RECEIVED | COlone! Sir W.S Seton we t ¢ GIVE AWAY avery handsome Rug to match. p 
FROM THE be oblized Hf you, will send me beta, OF we will send Two Carpets and TWO RUGS dS ag Kt \ WOOD-MILNE Ltd., 
ROYAL PALACE atl2 9, andone lojte. by 12ft. at 11/6. Some for 10/ Allusteated Bargejns,Cutalogues my PRESTON. 
" ad so arpets from -" ots, >, ree. , 
STOOKROLE. CO erg very Satisfactory me of Carpets, etc., post free 


:O0DGSON & SONS (Dept. P.W.), Manufacturers, Impo-ters,an M srchauts, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS 


[7VASELINE” HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GRoOowWw. 


Pars the secret of its marvellous success. It lets the hair grow. No forcing, no | “Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of Petroleum delicately perfumed, and 

weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics need be performed with is absolutely safo under all circumstances. It is the Best Hair Tonic because it removes the 
Vaseline” Hair Tonio. It lets the hair grow by removing all obstructions, by killing ' actual source of trouble in the scalp and lets the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices 1/+ 
ul harmful germ life. It penetrates the scalp, and gets right down to the roots of the | 2/+*, and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to 


} choked up follicles, and frees the tender hair eo that it can fight through. | any address in the United Kingdom upon receipt of postal order. 
F “Vaseline” Hair Tonio is unlike any other preparation offered for the hair. Itisa _, : ree 
» ical hair fertiliser, ‘and is tothe hair what sunlight is to plant life. It is both a skin and FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, exrpltining the uses of all the “ Vaselin- 
air food, \ Preparations, will be sent post free on application. 
The word "“VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


i CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 42 liolborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
EAS PT 


PEARS 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 werde or part thereof. 

Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the 

Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advor- 
tleements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's iesuc. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT; 
cal) or forward by post; full eulue per return, or offer 
made. — Messrs. Liow:ing, Actual Manufacturers, 
63 Oxford St., Upp. KathLone Puce, London (Estab. 
100 year~). 


STRENGTH: How Lost; Mow Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middle-wed men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatssc on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force aud Debility in 
Men.-Sent sealed on receipt of 4 penny stamps 
Charles Gordon, § Gordonholme Dispensary, B: 
ford, Yorks, 


AGENTS WANTED (either sex), Private 
Xmas Cards, large commission, book free.— Letters, 
Howell, Publishers, Clapton. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 
Fbysical Weaknerses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
Allied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of comp.ete cures, 
sent sealed, post free,two stamps,—P. J. Murray, 7 
Southainpton Row, London, W.C. 


POULTRY KEEPING. Those who would 
like full instructions as to the keeping, breeding, and 
rearing of poultry for both x! and profit may 
find it in “ Poultry Keeping, and How to Make it 
Pay," by F. E. Wilson, which may be had, price 1/2, 
pont tree, rein A. ¥. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 

treet, Lonaon, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. — Novelists. story-writers, 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, should send a post-card for terms to 
Miss Morris, 14 Bridge Road, meremitbh, London, 
W. Special reduction for long stories. 


MUSICAL HOMES are the happlest.—Hand- 
somest and best PIANOS and ORGANS nt wholesale 
prices. Over 50.000 already sold direct from Factory 
to Home. Our price for or Instalments are a 
revelation. Complete Catalogue Free, or to genuine 
enguirers Catalogue and Clifton Bingham’s 5/- Song, 
“From Crots to Crown,” will be sent for three 
stamps.—CORNISH ORGAN & PIANO CO., Memorial 
Hall, London, E.C. 


250 CARDS, Biliheads, or Memos,3'.. Samples 
free.— Hughes, West Koad, Southend-on-Sea. 


VARICOCELE.—Every man svffering fron 
Varicocele ‘nnd ita accompanying debility and 
nervous weakness should send for iustratedcircular 
deacribing its sucecssiul treatment and cure by the 
only rational and patiless methc No electricity. 
Seit renled, post free, two stam kh. L. Norton, 
59 & CO Chanccry Lane, London, W.C. 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND 
paves a year’s study; produces highest speed. Illus. 
booklet tree. ~ Sioan-Duployan Assoon,, Ramsgate. 


INCOME TAX.—If you wish to avoid trouble 
and expense, bay “A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers” It will xc ve all your difficulties in making 
acerrect retnrn, and thus avoid overcharge. Send 
Scwtcr, 17 Henrietta St, 


fourtern stampa to A. ¥. 
London, W.C, 


Full particulars, 61., 


BOILS.— ow to remove. 
G.P.O.; 


st free, No further cost, — Gilbert, 
otherhum. 


£5 PRR WEEK AND UPWARDS Farned 
by ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. Oj; portunities 
for ambitious people. Prospectus, post free.—-| Dept. 6), 
Page-Davis Advertising Schoo!, 15 Oxiurd Street, 
London, W. 


ASTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Matrimony. Two years’ 
future added. Send birth-date, !)- 1'.0.—Prof. Gould, 
Butleigh, Whitelurch Road, Cardiff, 


DRESSY SERVICEAELE SUITS for 
Autumn, made to measure Ly expert tailors. From 
29610536, or suit lengths from 1U.6und up, Satis. 
faction guaranteed, Patterns, &e., post free.— 
Groves & Lindley, 59 Cloth Hall Street, Huddersfield, 

All the 


Phonographs 22:7 


Our Perfected Coronaphone is dolivered for 5/- 
aud 9 monthly payments of 6/- The highest-class 
Records. Write for our Talking Machine pros; tus 
1. G. GRAVES, LIMITED, SHEFFIELD. 


Gods.” 


oJ 


EY Sommurisations 


paspecting 


PALESTINE FRUIT BON-BONS.-—A 
most delicions sweetmeat, as made in t!:e Holy Land. 
Pound sample parce, post free, 1/-.-—Talestine Sweet 
Co. (Dept. A), 43 Riffel Road, London, N.W. 


LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want in- 
struction in letter.writing, from applieations for a 
situntion to cove letters, or on any business or private 
matters. #hould obtam *‘How Shall I Word It? "by 
G. R. M. Devereux. Send 1/2 to A. F. Sowter, 
Pubiicher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


ASTROLOGY. — Life Horoscope, 
Partner described, Money cta, Future Ivents, 
Changer, &c., accurately told, Send birth-date, L/-, 
and stamped envelope,—Madame Marion, Robertson 
Avenue, Edinburgh. 


Marriage 


FRINGE NETS, fallsize,any colour, 1/1 dozen 
hair dye, ine«tantaneous and harmless, in all slides, 
1/1; real German razors, U1; post free,—J, Brodie, 
41 Museum street, London. 


BE YOUR OWN MASTER ani start the 
Remnant Trade, Kxperience unnecessary, There’s 
monry in it. Write now for free guide.—Cochrane’s 
Warehouse, 17 Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 


BUY DIRECT.—Donegal Tweeds and Irish 
Homespune, beautiful range, Patterns, post free.— 
Wray, Donegal 


BILLIARDS.—How to play the game. If any- 
one would take “ The Game of Billiards nnd How ty 
Play it,” by John Roberts, and play every diagram in 
succession, he would soon get rid of the monotony of 

aying for the tuble. The book may be had, post 

ec, furl 2irom A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrictta 
Street, London, W.C. 


Please Mention 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


When writing to Advertisers 


ON’S WEEKLY. 


WHEN OUT OF SORTS 


the wisest course is undoubtedly to take Beecham’s Pills. By so doing you call 

aid one of the most reliable curative agents known, and ensure a apeniy and fof bieed 
recovery. The “out of sorts” condition being almost always due to a derangement of 
the digestive organs, it ia obvious that what is required is a medicine that can 


successfully deal with all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, If you 


TAKE 


Beecham’s Pills you lay the foundation of good sound robust health and incidentally 
remove the “out of sorts” condition. The immediate effect of these pills is to put the 
digestion thoroughly in order and when once this is achieved perfect health cannot 
fail to follow. Unlike the merely temporary effects of stimulants, a permanent 
exhilaration that springs from steady nerve force results from taking 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Beecham’s Pitis are specially suitable for Femates of all ages. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


SCOUT CHAR’ 


Illustrated with numerous diagrams. 
instructions calculated to make you strong and healthy and full of resource. 


Approved by Lt.-Gen. Baden-Powell. 


Contain the best and most carefully prepared © 
The 


embodied in the Scout Charts includes the following : 


How to be Healthy 
Wrist and Arm Exercises 


Knots, Hitches, and Bends 
Simple Bandaging 


Rescue from Drowning 
How to Act in Emere 


Leg and Trunk Exercises Swimming (Including Horse B.. 
Abdomen and Leg Exercises Ju Jitsu Escape of Gas, 
Dumb-Bell Exercises Boxing Breaking). 


Indian Club Exercises 


Rescue from Fire 


The Charts are printed on white cards, 8 in. by 11 in., and are eyeletted ready for s! 
hanging on the wall. 


There are twenty charts in all. Single copies may be obtained, price 2d. each, or 3d.) 
Any six Charts will be forwarded for 1/2 post free; any twelve for 2,3 post free; antl the voy 
of twenty for 3/6 post free. 

Applications for Charts should be made to the Editor of Pearsun’s Weekly, 17 Wenriotta 
London, W.C., and envelopes should be marked “Chart,” in the top left-hand corner. 


in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. 
It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more and more relied upon by tl: 
who study health and diet. 


There is Nothing to Throw Away . 


Cocoa is all nourishment—the word itself means “ Food of | 


FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 


- 


Go 


is manufactured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and flav« 


The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical Annuz: 
testifies to its absolute purity. 


Fry 


NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 


PURE | 
CONCENTRATED 


ow 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 


Adi 


Lea vera re 


<erticements should he sent to the Rdverticcmert Gepartment, PERSON'S WEEKIY” Uffices, HENRIETTA STREET, (C° 


aoe oe 


The easicst and 
most dalizhtful 
contest of brains 
ever lavented— 


PICTURE 
COUPLETS. 


(See below.) 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rarzs, 


No. 1001. 


ANYTHING WILL DO FOR HER, 
A SMALL boy Willie met his still smaller friend Jim: 
He wanted advice. 
“T have to take a girl to bathe,” he said; “tell me 
what I muat do.” 
“Oh,” replied Jim, “take her hand, put your arm 
ound her waist, and lead her gently into the water.” 
“Not likely,” answered Willie; “she’s my sister.” 
{' Oh, in that case,” said Jim, “ just shove her in.” 
__OC 
Auntie: “There, there! Stop crying, Willie, and 
I'll kiss you again.” 
Willie: ‘‘ That’s what I’m crying about.” 
o_0Cco 
Pa: “Yes, my son; the Egyptians were the most 
intellectual people on the face of the earth at one time; 
but finally fap sates decayed.” 
Tommy: ‘“‘ And what caused them to decay, pa?” 
Pa: “Smoking too many Egyptian cigarettes, my 


o_S0Cc= 


POSITIVE EVIDENCE. 

Gray: “And you claim that Black is a total 
abstainer ?”’ 

Green : “ Certainly he is.” 

Gray: “Come, now, doesn’t he keep a drop in the 
house on the sly ?” 

Green: “No sir. Not a drop: He couldn’t do it 
without my knowledge.” 

Gray : “‘ Why not?” 

Green: ‘‘ Because my man-servant is courting his 
housemaid, and neither of our families can keep the 
smallest secret from the other.” 


COTO INTERESTO- 
To ELEVATE, IO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 23, 1909. 


A WATTEAU PASTORAL. 


He was only a Watteau Shepherd 
Who was wont on the shelf to stand, 


Who stood at the other corner, 
Where the sunlight danced and play’d. 


He thrilled when they came to admire her, 
He trembled at their touch 3 
Nobody knew how he loved her, 
Nobody knew how much. 
But far, far away one evening, 
On a journey long went she, 
As a dainty wedding present 
To a bride beyond the sea. 7 


He was only a Watteau Shepherd, 
But he noticed the empty place, 
And he missed the tiny figure, 
With its delicate dainty grace. 
There was still a smile on his features, 
Though his rad blue eyes where dim} 
But nobody saw or knew it, 
Nobody thought of him ! 


When the maids came in in the morning, 
His poor little life was o’er, 

For the dainty Watteau Shepherd, 
Lay shattered upon the floor; 

They swept him away in silence, 
And tenderly laid him low, 

But nobody knew how he loved her, 
Nobody ever will know! 


your boy away from the school. 


about his wife. 
beat.” 


£50 


offered for the 
Second Line of 
a Couplet. 


Try for it NOW. 


(See below.) 


ENrerrp at 


Srationgas’ Hatt, One PENNY. 


THE NEW SPELLING. 
“Hopson,” said Muggins, “‘ they tell me you’ve taken , 
at’s that for?” : 
“Cause,” said Hobson, “the master ain't fit to | 
teach ‘im.” ' 
“Oh,” said Muggins, “I've heard he’s 8 very good 


master.” 


“Well,” replied Hobson, apologetically, “all I know 
is he wanted to teach my boy to spell ‘’taters’ with s 
- ofc 

Sar: “I don’t see why a woman shouldn’t wear @ 


man’s clothes if she wants to.” 
He: “She'll never want to: They’re too inexpen- 


Coo 


“‘THat horrid, ill-tempered little man is always boasting 
He told me yesterday she was hard to 


f* He ought to know: He's tried it.” 
>S0Cc 


WILLIE'S CHARITY. 

“GRanpMA, give me another penny to give to & 
poor old woman who has only one eye.” 

The old lady was touched by her grandson's solicitude 
for this object of pity. 

“Well, Willie,” she replied, ‘as I like to encourage 
your little sympathetic heart, here it is ; now I hope you 
are not being imposed upon ?”’ 

“Oh, no, grandma,” said Willie, as he clutched the 
penny in his hand ; ‘“‘every time I give her a penny, I 
get two nice oranges!” 


PICTURE COUPLETS. 


Each week’s Contest 
in Itself. 


Complete 


We have now succeeded in evolving a new sort of 
competition which we are absolutely certain will prove a 
pleaeant and popular pastime for readers during the coming 
long evenings. It embodies all the elements that make for 
success, and we aro sure that it will prove the most popular 
competition ever inaugurated by Pearson’s Weekly. 

The charm of the idea is its simplicity. 

We publish each twe2k a picture, tog-ther with “Y 
the first line of a couplet. You are tnrited to 
supply anothrr line, the last word of which shall 
rhyme with the lis’ word of the line qiven. 


In the example wo havo given you three alternative 
second lines, just. to show you how easy it is. Now care- 
fully read the conditions in the next column. 


EXAMPLE. 


When Jones dropped a match in the gunpowder jar 
The report of his doings scon spreal near and fur. Or, 
He wishel that intial he had lit his cigar. Or, 

He jlew from the earth and wa; banged ‘gainst a star. 


£100 in Prizes Guaranteed. 
£50 Ist PRIZE. | £50 ",QTHE® 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In the third column you will find the first line of a 
Picture Couplet together with a little sketch. What you 
have todo is to make a couplet by adding another line, 
the last word of which must rhyme with the last word of 
the line given. 


When you have dona this, fill in your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the entry form, attash 
to it a postal order for sixpence, and place it in an 
envelope addressed to the Epiror, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Mark your envelopo “FoorBatier” in the top left- 
hand corner. 


All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, Scpt. 23rd. 
Those arriving later will be disqualified. 


Everyone who enters must compete on the form below, 
and send a postal order for Gd. with it. The P.O. must 
be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed “ & Co.” The number must be written 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
of higher valuo is sent to cover more than one attempt the 
number of this P.O. should be written on each cntry form. 


PICTURE COUPLETS No. 2. 


ENTRY FORM. 


No. of Postal Order 


Why does the footballer stand on his 
toe? 


I agree to abide by the decision published in ‘* Pearson's 
Weekly ’’ and to accept it as final. and I enter on'y on 
this understanding, and I agree to abide by the con- 

ditions printed above. 


Signed ..cocccceeseeeee 0 sa seeteccceseccccccoecrscsescesorerenecces 


00 000 000 000 000 000 008 0ORS 00008 Cas ene HO OOF CEE ONE Leneee eee 


Ore cee cos cee 800008 c ce ene cee cee $00 100 C00 1OR Sob ree Des Benne eee 


Entirely Novel 


Rhyming Contest. 


All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) : 
one-half will be awarded to the sender ¢f the line which is{ 


| considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom™ 


originality of idea will be taken into consideration. If: 
there are more senders than one of a line thus selected by ° 
the adjudicators, this one-half will be divided amongst all} 
such senders. ry 
The remaining one-half will be awarded in gifte® 
amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. i 
We gurrantee that the amount available for distribution 
tin this week’s competition shaW not be less than £100. : 
The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the - 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
No correzpondence will Le entered into in connection . 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. : 


t 
¢ 


Why does the footbailer stand on his toe? 


Tine —not tob used; 


Pecause at the goal he’s about to let go. 


Sompie scorns 


Read the North Pole Serial now appearing in THE SCOUT, and you'll want to wrap yourself in furs; it’s so realistic. 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


The Substitute for the Bible. 


Ir was at Lagos, and the jury were waiting to be sworn 
in, when it was discovered that there wasn’t a Bible in 
the place. . 

Messengers were sent out to try to procure one, but with 
no success. At last one came back with a book and a 
message from the owner that it was the nearest he had 
to the Bible, and that probably it would do. 

The jury were solemnly sworn upon it, and they after- 
wards convicted five ne 

The book was ‘‘ The 


A Dog Story. 


Wuen the late Li Hung Chang was ba | London 
a leading light of the Stock Exchange, who lived less 
than 100 miles from Carlton House Terrace, made up his 
mind to send a valuable present to the great Chinese 
diplomat. 

After careful consideration, he decided he could not 
do better than send him two of his most valuable toy 
dogs. They were selected with great care, and sent to 
Li Hung Chang, from whom a letter of thanks was received 
a few days later. 

“ Your gift is much appreciated,” wrote the celebrated 
Chinese Envoy, “ but unfortunately my age and health 
compel me to adopt a very rigid diet. Under these 
circumstances, I directed that the dogs should be prepared 
for some members of my staff, who have enjoyed them 
very much.” 


rrows of Satan,”* 


Worth the Money. 


Mr. Prerpont Morcan has his cross moments, and is 
very difficult to deal with at such times. One man, 
however, got the better of him when he was in a decidedly 


temper. 

This individual had failed dishonorably, and, although 
he owed the millionaire 40,000 dollars, he persisted in 
bowing to him pleasantly in the street as if nothing had 
happened. 

One day Mr. Morgan stopped him, and, in a voice of 
suppressed passion, reminded him of the debt, adding, 
“Tl forgive you this time, if you'll only stop speaking 
to me hereafter.” 

“My dear sir,” replied the debtor earnestly, “I 
wouldn’t deny myself the pleasure and honour of speaking 
to you for twice 40,000 dollars.” The Wall Street 
magnate turned abruptly away, and now returns the 
bankrupt’s friendly salutations with a sort of grim 


humour, 
Both Bluffing. 


Ow some of the American railways the newspaper men 
are allowed to travel “‘ on their card,” as it were. The 
other day an impecunious free-lance, desiring to visit 
@ town some distance away, decided to see how far on his 
journey bluff would take him. 

With a great assumption of importance he boarded a 
train, saying to the conductor, “I’m Stubbs. of the New 
York ——. Haven’t got a card on me. It’s all right, 
I suppose ?” 

“Come right in,” replied the train attendant ; “‘ we’ve 
got the editor of your paper on board this very train, so 
he will be able to identify you.” 

With his heart in his boots and seeing nothing in store 
for him but ignominious exposure, he followed his guide 
into the presence. Much to his astonishment. the editor 
merely remarked, “ Quite right, conductor. This gentle- 
man is a member of my staff,” and began talking as 
though he knew him quite well. 

The attendant withdrew, and the dumfounded 
journalist thought he had better make a clean breast of 
a as the great man was evidently taking him for somebody 
else 

When he had finished his confession the other just 
drawled, ‘‘ Guess we are both on the same lay, sonny. 
I was in as biga funk as you. As it happens, I’m not 
the editor.” 


Barrie’s Collapse. 


Cyri Mavpe tells quite a neat little story about J. M. 
Barrie, who recently expressed his views about the censor- 
ship of plays. Barrie’s fortune-making play, The Little 
Minister, was being rehearsed at the Haymarket Theatre, 
and its author was seated beside Mr. Maude on a little 
platform built on to the front of the stage. Mr. Barrie 
will persist in lolling about in all sorts of attitudes when he 
sits down, and on this particular occasion he Icaned heavily 
against the railing which surrounded the platform. Being 
frail, it sctianier. and J. M. B. was precipitated with a 
crash into the orchestra. When picked up he seemed dead, 
but on being carried to a sofa in Mr. Maude’s office he soon 
revived. 

The abrupt dismissal of the rehearsal, however, caused 
the accident to be talked about and a business-like news- 
paper man quickly put in an appearance. 

‘I hear that Mr. Barrie has met with an accident,” 
he said. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” answered Mr. Maude chceerily ; 
“ only a severe shock.” 

“What!” gasped the reporter, 
went away badly disappointed, 


“ No llood ?” and he 
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Too Slim for Him. 


A NorPotk squire was lamenting the increase of poach- 
ing to his keeper, who told him that a man named Richards 
was the most notorious poacher in the neighbourhood. 

Soon after, the squire happened to meet Richards, 
who asserted that he could get game whenever he wanted 
it, keepers or no keepers: 

Squire: “ Well, if bring me a hare to-morrow 
from my own estate, I'll give you a guinea for it.” 

“What, and you a J.P.?” 

“Oh, that'll be all right.” 

“* Well, then, done, sir.” 

Next day the poacher arrived and was shown into the 
we 

“* Well, have you got him ?” 

Richards opened the sack, out of which jumped a fine 
hare, which rushed round the room seeking to escape.” 

““ Why haven’t you killed it ?” 2 

“ Because, sir,” said the poacher, with o grin, “I 
haven’t got a license: You won't catch me yet, sir. 
I'm a bit too slim for you!” 


Gilbert and Grain. 


Tue following good story is told of Sir W. S. Gilbert : 
Some years ago he wore a beard, and then, for reasons 
unknown, he shaved it off. On the evening of the day 
upon which the sacrifice was made, he went to dine with 
Sir John Hare at his house at Park Crescent. As he 
entered the hall door he saw his friend Mr. Corney Grain 
approaching in a hansom. 

‘ He will not recognise me without my beard,” thought 
Mr. Gilbert. ‘‘ I'll see” ; then, turning to the butler, he 
gave him his hat and coat, saying, “Go away for a 
moment, I will show this gentleman upstairs.” 

The servant obediently retired, and in due time Mr. 
Grain arrived, and was admitted by what appeared to 
him the regulation solemn-faced butler, who took his hat 
and coat; and, having promptly stowed them away, led 
the way upstairs. 

At the top of the stairs the man turned. 
shall I say, sir?’ he softly murmured. 

“Mr. Corney Grain.” 

The butler threw up his hands. 
Great Cornelius himself ! 
ain’t never Cornelius ? ” 

“Goon, man,” replied Mr. Grain sternly ; ‘‘ your conduct 
is most unseemly.’ 

“ Don’t be vexed, sir, but I am so pleased to see you. 
Corney, the Great Corney, only to think of it; Corney 
himself!” he inusireeed, walking on before the irate 
guest, who, little suspecting who this insolent man was, 
resolved to complain to his host on the earliest opportunity 
and let him know the real character of this seemingly 
well-behaved servant. 

Arriving at the drawing-room, Gilbert flung open the 
door with much pomp, and in a loud voice announced : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, here is the great Cornelius 
Grain. Now don’t all crowd round him at once !” 

It is needless to say that no one enjoyed the joke more 
than Mr. Grain when once the fun of the incident dawned 
upon him, 


** What name 


“What, Corney, the 
Oh, no, surely, sir; surely it 


Another Pyjama Story. 


Aw American friend staying in London, who read the 
pyjama story in a recent number of P.W., sends me 
another one: 

The late Colonel McClure was a brilliant story-teller, he 
says, and here is a story of his about the Spanish war: 

There was a regiment recruited from Pennsylvania, and 
the ladies of the towns got together after the regiment’s 
departure and made a lot of pyjamas for the soldiers. 
Pyjamas were a new thing in those days—very smart, 
exclusive, and so forth; the ordinary man wore a night- 
shirt. 

Well, these pyjamas, in big packing-cases, went duly 
Cubaward, but no word of their arrival ever came back. 
The ladies waited about a month. Then they wired to 
the colonel, a genial, whole-souled gentleman : 

“ Anxious to know if you got the pyjamas last month.” 

The colonel had never heard of pyjamas. He wired 
back: 

“Story is a lie, probably fabricated by enemies to ruin 
me politically. Admit am not total abstainer, but never 
had pyjamas last month or any other time.” 


The Boy and the Book. 


Tue late Dr. Edward Everett Hale was a great student 
of child life. 

Dr. Hale once dilated on the incorrigibly bad taste in 
books that children have. He instanced the case of his 
own son, now a famous architect, whose taste he had a 
hard time forming. 

The little boy, it seemed, cared only for the sensational 
literature. Jack Harkaway and Deadwood Dick 
seemed to him the very topmost pinnacle of literary 
excellence. He yawned over the splendid historical 
works his father read to him. 

One day, however, Dr. Hale had a gleam of hope. The 
little boy brought him a volume of English history and 
said : 

** Will you read me some more out of this, please ? ”* 

“Why, certainly, my boy,” the father answered cor- 
dially. ‘‘ What part would you like to have ?” 

“Read me,” said the little boy, ‘about Mary Queen 
of Scots getting her head cut off !”* 


A_BRIGHT NEW_ FEATURE. 


The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 


to any reader who sends him a : 
column. pelea eeepeed Yor the 


Last week we asked if anybody could make a sensible 
sentence out of the following : 


B@ p 
D pv. 
The answer is: A little Blackie (E) in BED wi 
nothing (0) over him. vale = 
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“WASHING AIN'T DONE.” 

CaTHERINE AtsorpP, a Sheffield washerwoman, hanged 
herself with a piece of clothes line on a nail in her bedroom, 
and at the inquest the following poetry—transcribed by 
her ona piccoot brown paper used for wrapping sugar—was 
read to the jury : 

“* Here lies a poor woman who always was tired. 

She lived in a house where help was not hired, 

Her last words on earth were ‘ Dear friends, I am going 
Where washing ain't done, nor sweeping, nor sewing. 
But everything there is exact to my wishes, 

For where they don’t eat there’s no washing of dishes, 
Dll be where loud anthems will always be ringing, 
But, having no voice, I'll be clear of the singing. 
Don’t mourn for me now, don’t mourn for me never } 
I'm going to do nothing for ever and ever.” 


_—. 


THE LANGUAGE OF KISSES. 
Buss, a kiss: 
Rebus, to kiss again: 
Pluribus, to kiss irrespective of sex: 
Syllabus, to kiss the hand instead of the lips: 
Blunderbus, to kiss the wrong person: 
Ercbus, to kiss in the dark. 
Incubus, to have to kiss some one you don’t like; 
Harquebus, to kiss with a loud smack. 


FOOTBALL. 
WE saw the foothall men 
Line up in order thus: 


The whistle blew, and then 
Things looked this way to us3 
Ouch ! 
MELT) 
wsees ETAOINSHRDLU!IQUS&.....0 
23()!P'5 2-1) 2:* 
Woof ! 


TRY THIS ON YOUR FRIENDS. 

Here is a real life problem that you can pit your 
intellect against : 

A man has a wolf, a goat, and a cabbage to carry over 
the river, but he can convey only one at a time, his boat 
being small. How is he to manage this so that the wolf 
may not be left alone with the goat, nor the goat with the 
cabbage ?_ For it is casy to foretell the fate of the goat 
were he left in company with his natural enemy, while if 
the goat and cabbage were left together there would bo 
little of the vegetable remaining to tell the tale. 

If you can’t discover the right way out read the next 
paragraph. ; 

The man first took over the goat. That was all right. 
No trouble between the wolf and the cabbage, because 
wolves don’t like cabbages. Then the man returned 
and took over the wolf. Now, wait s minute—don’t get 
excited—the man didn’t leave the goat and the wolf 
together. He took back the goat on the return trip, 
depositing him safely on the ground, and then convcycd 
the cabbage across. Now, he had the wolf and the 
cabbage across together on the desired side, and the goat 
on the original bank. Easy matter to return for the 
goat and land him safe and sound beside the other two. 

It’s the simplest thing in the world to settle this 
problem—when you know the answer, 


“NIGHTMAREISH.” 
Betty Botrer bought some butter: 
‘* But,” she said, “ this butter’s bitter 4 
If I put it in my batter, 
It will make my batter bitter ; 
But a bit of better butter 
Will but make my batter better,” 
So she bought a bit o’ butter, 
Better than the bitter butter, 
And made her bitter batter better, 
So ’twas better Betty Botter 
Bought a bit of better butter, 
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(The subjoined 
article is a simple 
record of facts. Its 
publication is not 
intended to reficct on 
Dr. Cook’s story, and 
still less on Com- 
mander Peary’s, both 
of which will have 
to bear the brunt of expert scientific investigation, by 
the results af which they will cither stand or fall.—TuE 


EDITOR.) 


From the very earliest times explorers have been prone 
to imagine that they have seen things they have not 
geen, been to places where they have not been. 

“ Travellers’ tales” in fact have become proverbial. 

Especially has this bcen the case in connection with 
explorations carried out by Americans in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions. 

For example, Elisha Kane, a Philadelphia doctor, 
who in 1858 claimed to have got nearer to the North Pole 
than anybody had up till then succeeded in doing, came 
back with a won‘erful story of an “open Polar sea” 
stretching northward as far as the eye could reach. 

He read a paper on his *‘ startling discovery ”’ before the 
American Geographical Society, and so convinced was 
the scientific world of the truth of his assertion ‘that 
an “ Open Sea of Kano ” was forthwith inserted in all the 
maps, where it remained up till comparatively recently. 
It is known now, of course, that Dr. Kane was, to put it 
mildly, mistaken. The North Polar Ocean, so far from 
being ‘“ open sea,” is perpetually frozen, and must in the 
nature of things have been so from time immemorial. 
Found the Antarctic Continent. 

Kane “discovered ” a non-existent sea near the North 
Pole. Wilkes, another Yankee explorer, ‘‘ discovered ” 
a non-existent land near the South Pole. This, with 
consummate audacity, he named after himself. 

It was not merely a stray island either, but the long- 
sought-for Antarctic Continent that he claimed to have 
found. He mapped its bays and charted its promontories, 
giving names to cach. Yet all the while these had no 
existence, save in his own perfervid imagination, for our 
Captain Scott, on March 4th, 1904, sailed right over the 
spot where Wilkes Land was supposed to be. 

A “ travellers’ tale’ which caused the greatest excite- 
ment in France towards the end of the eighteenth century 
was that coined by the Sicur de Kerguelen, who claimed 
to have discovered “a very large continent to the south 
of the islands of St. Paul and Amsterdam in the Indian 
Ocean.” He pictured these new lands as abounding in 
“wood, minerals, diamonds, rubies, and other precious 
stones,” and as “ promising all the crops of the mother 
country.” 

The Isle of Desolation. 

It is difficult to recognise, in this glowing description, 
the big, barren island now known as Kerguelen Land, 
otherwise the Isle of Desolation. A more uninviting spot 
it would be impossible to imagine, for it is bitterly cold, 
enveloped in almos continuous fog, and is both unin- 
habited and uninha}itable. The explanation lies in the 
fact that the Sieur Kerguelen did not set foot upon the 
island until long afterwards, but contented himself with 
describing it as his imagination painted it. 

However, his island, such as it was, did have a real, 
concrete existence, which is more than can be said of 
many others alleged to have been “ discovered ” in these 
same regions about this time or soon afterwards, Thus, 
there were the Aurora Islands, reported by the captain 
of a ship of that name as having been sighted by him 
in 1762, “about thirty-five leagues to tiie east of the 
Falklands,” and for the re-discovery of which expe- 
ditions continued to be fitted out for many years after- 
wards, 

They are now known to be non-existent, and have been 
removed from the Admiralty charts, a fate which has also 
befallen, only more recently, Dougherty Island and the 
Nimrod Islands. 

Not Only Poles Discovered. 

It is not in the realms of the ice king alone, however, 
that imagination has been allowed to run riot in this 
fashion. Practically all new countries, when in course of 
being opened up, have been the scene of fictitious 
“ discoveries ”’ of a more or less remarkable nature. 

It was in Florida, for instance, that Ponce de Leon 
an the Fountain of Perpetual Youth; and the mythical 

‘1 Dorado—the “Golden City ”’—has been located by 
various explorers in Mexico, in Venezuela, in Guiana, and 
in several other more or less out-of-the-way corners of 
the globe. 

For centuries, prior to the summer of 1881, strange 
tales had filtered. through to Europe concerning the 
existence, in the far interior of Central Asia, of a mighty 
City, such as was not equalled anywhere else on earth, 
either as regards size, or population, or maynificence, 
or wealth. 


Men called it ‘‘ Merv the Mysterious,” for few that child. 


reached there ever came back. According to one 
authority it possessed a population of five millions, and 
Was incircled by a wall measuring 185 miles in circum- 
ference. Yet when O’Donovan, who was the first 


fies Explorers [aunc 


Some Strange Tales that have 


Hoaxed the World. 


European to visit it, arrived there in the year above 
mentioned, he found it to consist of a wretched collection 
of tumble-down hovels, inhabited by a few thousand 
ragged nomads. 

_ In_ 1880, again, a report was spread abroad by an 
imaginative reporter of the existence of an enormous 
fresh-water sea, larger than Lake Superior, which was 
supposed {o occupy a considerable portion of the intcrior 
of brador. Such was the curiosity aroused that, in 
obedience to popular clamour, an expedition was fitted out 
in 1884, which surveyed the lake and reduced it to its 
real proportions. Even then, however, the newspaper 
responsible for the canard persisted for a long time in 
asserting that only a small bay cf the prodigious sea of 
their imagination had been reached. 

Labrador's Legend. 

In the same way arose the legend of the Grand Falls 
of Labrador, which were said to be mightier than Niagira, 
and more majestic, their height being given as 2,000 fect. 
As a matter of fact the Hamilton River, upon which they 
are situated, does drop over 1,600 feet from the central 
plateau to the sea, but it is by a succession of cataracts 
extending over many miles, and not in one leap, as the 
early explorers would have had us believe. 

Seventy or eighty years ago Australia was especially 
prolific in “tall” yarns of this kind. The far interior 
was at that time wholly unknown, and people were ready 
to believe almost anything concerning it. When, there- 
fore, early in 1831, an escaped convict named George 
Clarke returned unexpectedly to civilisation, after 
several years sojourn amongst the aborigines, with a 
story of a marvellous fresh-water sea, and of a mighty 
river, which he christened the ‘‘ Kindur,” flowing out of 
it towards the north, his story was accepted without 
demur. 

A strong expedition was forthwith organised, with the 
then Surveyor-Gencral, Major Sir Thomas Mitchell, 
in charge of it, and with Clarke as guide. It did good 
work in opening up an immense tract of hitherto unex- 
plored country, but, of course, it found ncither the “‘sea”’ 
nor the “ river ’’ that Clarke alleged to exist. Once, too, 
it nearly perished from thirst, and two of the members 
were speared to death by hostile blacks. 


A City of Gold. 

Nevertheless, the Government pardoned Clarke, ani 
rewarded him, and this caused others to follow in his 
footsteps. Most of these, however, had never really been 
in the interior at all, and so the various expeditions 
they led almost invariably came to grief. But this did 
not deter others from taking all sorts of mad risks. 

One man named Bassick claimed to know of the exist- 
ence of a city of gold, and induced a number of mis- 
guided people to trek into the wilderness with him. 
It is presumed that they all perishcd miserably. At 
all events, they were never heard of again. 

Another individual turned up at Sydney one day with 
two half-caste children, whom he asserted to be princesses 
belonging to a tribe of ‘‘ white blackfellows ” living be- 
yond the great Never-Never Land. He was well received, 
collected about £800 towards the expense of an expe- 
dition, and then bolted. 
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NOT GUILTY. 

Rat-A-TAT-TaT !’ 

The old soldier stood on the doorstep and listened: 

‘** Washing-day,” he muttered; “no luck here, that’s 
ad sure.” 

“IT expect it’s only another bothering beggar—drat 
’em!” muttered the sharp faced woman within, as she 
hastily snatched her hands from the steaming wash-tub 
and marched grimly forward to mect the base disturber 
of washing-day’s ancient rites and ceremonies. 

“ If ye please, mum,” muttered the ancient hero, “ I’ve 
lost my leg——” 

“ Well, I ain’t got it!’ snapped the woman ficrcely. 

And the door closed with an awful bang. 

—_+to- 

“Do you go to school, my boy?” 

“* Yes, sir!” 

“What do you lcarn—reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ?”’ 

** All of those, sir.” 

“ And are you familiar with punctuation ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir! The master punctuated his tyre last 
week, an’ I mended it for him in less’n ten minutes ! " 

——2» -e—_ 
A CASE FOR THE WORKHOUSE. 

Tur ragged little fellow suddenly sprang from nowhere, 
darted towards the cab which the man in a hurry had just 
summoned, and politely opened the door. ‘Then he handed 
in the portmanteau, carefully closed the door and waited. 

But the man in a hurry had no loose change. Moreover, 
his ulster was tightly buttoned, and he would have to 
squirm considerably to get at his money. Therefore he 


! gazed stonily ahead at nothing, ant ignored the expectant 


The younzs‘er knew from experience that he had struck 
a hopeless case, and he smiled sourly. 

“ Nearest work’us, cabby!”’ he called to the driver, as 
he darted for another cab. 


The Man who ae 
hated ¢ngland ‘yy 


Some Stories of PIERRE LOTI, the 
Famous French Writer. 

Few of us knew a week or two back—and if we had 
we should have been terribly nervous—that we were 
under the searching microscope of Pierre Loti, one of the 
most remarkable French writers of to-day. In spite of 
the Entente Cordials, there are quite a number of French- 
men who, to put it very mildly, disapprove of us ; but few 
oo have been quite so outspoken in their hatred as 

ti. 

He studied our doings in India, in Egypt, and in the 
Transvaal, and he found them very, very bad. The 
Boers had no warmer sympathiser, but what particularly 
roused his fury against us was our “ vandalism ” in Egypt. 
He sympathised keenly with the Nationalist movement 
in Egypt, and ebused us for the way we sacrifiecd anti- 
quities for the sake of things that were practical and 
useful. 

One instance of this “ vandalism "’ was the building 
of the Assouan Barrage across the Nile. When the great 
dam filled up, the ruins of the Temple of Philae were sub- 
merged, to the great regret of everybody concerned. It 
is very doubtful. in spite of his more friendly attitude, 
whether Loti will ever forgive us. 

Conquered by London's Charm. 

He had resolved never to visit London; he was certain 
he would dislike it. He came, however, and now he has 
written an article in the Figaro confessing that he has 
been conquered by the charm of London. 

The peacefulness and order of the streets has amazed 
him. ‘‘ No quarrels ; no one raises his voice ’’—not even 
cabmen in collision! He admires the policemen who— 
“with a gesture that is almost graceful ’—regulate the 
traffic. 

“It is very strange, indeed: I fancied that in London 
everything would he repulsive to me, and, on the contrary, 
I feel my racial dislike of the English nation gradually 
vanish;” . 

Loti marks off our Royal Family for special praise: 
It was the individual influence of King Edward, he says, 
that finished the South African War. And, finally, the 
Queen. with her exquisite profile, more delicate than a 
cameo’s, arouses his most gallant admiration. 

Loti was born about sixty years ago. His real name 
is Louis Viaud. and his pen-name was first conferred on 
him as a nickname by his school-fellows. He was 
extremely shy and reserved in his younger days, and 
they called him ‘“ Le Loti,” after an Indian flower that 
is found only in quiet nooks and corners. He was never 
much of a student, and when he was elected a member 
of the French Academy he frankly confessed that he 
never read anything. 


Exposed a Series of Scandals. 

From school he went to the French naval institution, 
La Borda, and in time he blossomed into a full naval 
officer. In the course of his professional career ho visited 
many of the out-of-the way parts of the world, and some- 
one said of him that he lived in Turkey as a Turk, in 
Japan as a Jap, in Morocco as a Moor, and in the Holy 
Land as a Bedouin. 

He was thirty before he published any of his writings, 
and a few years later he created a great sensation in 
France by exposing in a Parisian newspaper a scries of 
scandals that followed the capture of Hué during the 
Tongking War. 

Probably his best-known book to English readers is 
“The Fisher of Iceland,” and in connection with it a 
rather grim story is told. 

One of the central characters in the book is Yann, a 
fisherman. who is drowned while at sea in his boat. Loti 
took as his model a real fisherman. and this man never 
forgave the author for having drowned his ‘ double.” 
Every time he saw Loti he reproached him, evidently 
under the impression that the incident would bring him 
bad luck. Strangely enough, it is only a few months 
since the original of Yann met his death by being drowned 
in a river in the north of France. 
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A PHILOSOPHER. 

Some time ago there was a flood in British Columbia: 
An old fellow who had lost nearly everything he possessed 
was sitting on the roof of his house as it floated along 
when a boat approached. 

“Hello, John!” 

“Hello, Dave!” 

“Are your fowls all washed away, John ?” 

“Yes, but the ducks can swim,” replicd the old man: 

* Apnle trees gone ?”’ 

“ Well, they said the crop would be a failure, anyhow.” 

© T see the flood’s away above your window.” 

“That's all right, Dave. Them winders needed 
washin’, anyhow.” 

— - ~e2 -— 

Dickson : “ Dobbins formerly opposed my views, but 
now he agrees with me in everything.” 

Wickson : “6 How do you account for it?” 

Dickson: “Don’t know. I’m not sure 
convinee him or only make him tired.” 


whether I 


Are you Keen on travellinz over ice floes in dog-sledges? You are? Then read the North Pols Sertal in 
THE SCOUT, and imagine yourself in the Arctic Circe. 
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Their Touch is Death [Sere 


very strangest character. A! 

woman named Ilverson had been! 
GPX (said the paragraph) detained by 
the Health Department of New 
York on suspicion of infecting with typhoid, 
during the past six years, no fewer than 
twenty-five members of various families with 
whom she had been in service. 

In 1991, the report went on to state, she 
suffered from typhoid fever, and apparently 
recovered, but several doctors satisficd them- 
selves that she was really a living germ 
factory, turning out typhoid bacilli by the 
million. 

Noticing the significant date under which 
this marvellous story appeared, other news- 
aa made fun of it as a yarn of the April 
‘ool type. It seemcd so entirely beyond 
belief that any human being should suffer such 
an awful fate as this, and herself in good health, 

et be a source of deadly peril to all around 

er. 

The story, however, was true enough, and 
similar cases have been known to occur in 
this country. In February, 1908, a Home 
Office Report was issucd in which an account 
is given of adairymaid, herself healthy enough, 
who yct spread typhoid germs in every 
direction. 

The epidemic began by an inmate of the 
Brentry Incbriate Home at Bristol going 
down ‘with typhoid in September, 1906. 
Milk was suspected and every precaution was 
taken for cleanliness and stcrilisation. In 


RN April Ist, 1907, a London paper | 
ie reported a medical case of the | 


Brite: “ This new hat I got doesn't suit | 
my hair at all.” 

Maud: ‘ Well, dear, and which are you 
going to change 7” 


eeee 
DIDN'T LIVE TO TELL THEM. 


“ Genwenen,” said the quack doctor, “I have 
scld these pills in your market p'ace for the 
past ten years. Never, during that period, have 
T had a single complaint about them. What 
does that prove to you, gentlemen P” 

Onlookér (moving away): “I reckon that 
groves that dead men tell no tales.” 


Lands Airships mayPind 


or F the art of flying, in the sense cf 
Ib sky-ships, should ever be 60 
entirely mastered that the longest 
journeys can be undertaken with 
certainty and safety, a new era of 
exploration will probably owe its 
inception to the aeroplane. 

There are many regions of the globe, 
hitherto inaccessible to the traveller, owing 
to tho difticulties of transport, lack of nutri- 
ment, and hostility of the native inhabitants, 
which will naturally present no barricrs to 
the acronaut. 

In that age of progress, which aeronauts 
assure us is near at hand, the world will be 
obliged to give up all the cherished secrets 
which distance has kept inviolable for 

erations. 

Trips to the Pole itsclf, conducted by an 
acrial Shackleton, will probably cease in time 
to be anything out of the ordinary ; and our 
spacious earth will be so thoroughly “‘ opened 
up” that there will be nothing left for us to 
discover. 

Perhaps when an aerostat sails blithely over 
the Great Stony Desert of Australia, that 
strange mystery of Leichardt, ‘‘ The Lost 
Explorer,” will at last be unravelled. 

With the exception of Andrée, no traveller 
into the Unknown has ever vanished so 
atterly from all human a a 2 as Friedrich 
Wilhelm Ludwig Leichardt. His fate has 
been the subject of continual speculation for 
over sixty years, and there is still no vestige of 


vain. Within six weeks there were twenty- 
eight cases and two deaths, At a tea-party 
all present, with one exception only, caughi 
the disease. The exception was a man who 
did not take milk. 

Again the dairy was overhauled. Rat-holes 
were stopped and every precaution renewed. 
Still the epidemic did not abate. There fol- 
lowed a consultation with other doctors, all 
of whom quotcd the case of Ilverson, the 
New York woman already mentioned. 

This turned suspicion upon the dairymaid 
at the home, and it was found, on inquiry, that 
she had suffered from typhoid some six years 
earlier. 

She was examincd, and at once the mystery 
was solved. She was in a highly infective 
state; but, curiously enough, the state was 
intermittent, not regular. Of course she was 
at once removed from the dairy, and the 
epidemic thereupon ceased. 

Some cases of this kind can be cured, otlicrs 
are apparently incurable. At the present 
moment the New York Health Department 
has in its charge an Irish cook who is 
literally quarantined for life, because wherever 
she goes she has spread enteric broad- 
cast. 

She lately applied for a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, but Dr. William Parks, giving evidence, 
declared that if she were sct at liberty she 
might accomplish as much destruction as a 
hostile army. Her system, he declared, 
simply reeks with germs, and it is probable 
that it will be necessary to isolate her for the 
rest of her life. 


“Darkhorse Dreadnovelhits 


HOSE who are at all behind the 
scencs in Internaticnal Politics 
and the dari ways of modern 
diplomacy, are greatly interested 
just at present in the appearance 
on the political horizon of a large 

number of “ Dark-Horse ’’ Dreadnoughts. 

Ships of the imyroved Dreadnought type, 
the very latest and most terrible engine of war 
ever deviscd by man, and costing nearly two 
million pounds apicce, have been ordered by 
little Powers who, on the face of things, will 
not know what to do with them when they have 
got them, and could scarecly afford to pay for 
them if they did. 

But the orders are being pushed on never- 
theless in British, Japancse, and German 
yards, and people who are noted for their 
ability to discern which way the wind blows in 
the world of diplomacy arc beginning to think 
that things arc not exactly “ what they seem.” 

For instance, a Dreadnought of the very 
latest type is at present being built in the 
Naval yards at Danzig, in Germany, for South 
America, besides four large turbine torpedo- 
boats. Inquiries, however, have failed to 
clicit any information as to which of the 
South American Republics is earnestly in 
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Workd-Secrets which 
Aviation may Disclose. 


his disappearance. 

In 1847 Leichardt set out from Moreton 
Bay on an attempt to cross the Australian 
Continent from East to West. In April of 
the following year the last news of him came 
to hand; since then no trace of the lost 
explorer has ever been discovered. 

British Consuls in Guatemala have 
frequently reported that there are solid 
grounds for tho belief that there exists in the 
department of Quiche a gold mine of such 
amazing productiveness that nothing to equal 
it has ever gladdened the eye of man. 

This information has even been embodied in 
solid British Blue books, and semi-official 
recognition given to the more-than-rumour 
dating from the Spaniards’ conquest of Peru, 
and Orellana’s voyage in 1540 to find Maya, 
that the aborigincs of Central America are 
holding the secret of wealth only to be 
described as fabulous. 

“A rumour” which has had vitality for 
nearly four centuries may well be regarded as 
resting on some foundation more reliable than 
mere legend. 

Possibly some day a “Sky-Liner”’ will 
locate the exact site of Manoa, the City of 
Gold, and the wild scenes of the ’Fifties in 
California and Australia may be duplicated in 
that land of perpetual summer. 

If this El Dorado really does exist, as so 
many firmly believe, it is somewhere amon 
the mountains around the great lake o 


elue to reward the successive expeditions | Parimé, near the head springs of the Orinoco, 


which have tried to penctrate the mystery of 


Typhoid, it seems, is the only disease of 
which the body of a healthy person can become 
a germ factory. But dons are others of 
which the germs can remain dormant for 
long periods, and so be spread by individuals 
who fave recovered from such maladies. 

In July, 1902, an Austrian seaman was 
buricd in a graveyard at Odessa. After the 
ceremony two seamen who had attended went 
into the town and visited five public-houses 
and two shops. 

In every single one of these houses illness 
broke out which proved to be plague, and all 
that long winter plague raged in Odessa, 
killing more than three hundred people. 

In the following year a one-eyed mulatto 
landed from a tramp-steamer at Daiguri, in 
Eastcra Cuba, and within a few days a violent 
epidemic of smallpox broke out. About a 
month leter cases of the same disease occutrod 
at Port Tampa, Florida, and the infection 
was traced to a negro boarding house. 

By a curious chance one of the doctors on 
duty had only just come from Santiago, which 
is quite close to Daiguri, and recognised the 
one-eyed half-caste. Suspecting him of being 
the germ carrier, he ordered him to be isolated, 
but the man escaped and got on board a 
ship bound for Galveston, Texas. 

The port authorities at Galveston were 
warned by tclegram, and on his arrival the 
ship was quarantined. It was lucky that this 
precaution was taken, for four of her crew 
went down with smallpox, and the author 
of this trouble afterwards confessed that he 
had himself suffered from the discase at 
Caracas three months previously. 

He had never been properly disinfccted, 
and consequently had spread the dreaded 
germs wherever he went. 


Some Mysteries of 
Modern Fleets. 


‘need of a two-million-pound Dreadnought. 
| We ourselves have recently completed in 
| private yards two Dreadnoughts for Brazil, 
' of a superior type to any which we have our- 
selves, despite the fact that Brazil can scarcely 
be reckoned as one of the “ Great Powers ” 
from a Naval point of view, and it is doubtful 
j whether she will Le able to find anything for 
' them to do at all commensurate with the cost of 
building and maintaining them. 

Then, tco, Austria, the great ally of our 
German neighbours, has suddenly developed 
a desire to enter the lists as*a first-class Naval 
Power. 

She has ordered four of the largest type of 
Dreadnought, three fast cruisers, and a host of 
submarines, torpedo craft, and other ships, 
all to be built within the next four years. 
What are they wanted for? Hitherto 
Ausiria has never been regarded as a Naval 
Power at all. 

And now, on top of all this, and the fact that 
Italy is also almost doubling her Navy, comes 
the announcement that Spain is once again 
coming into the Naval world as a first-class 
sea power. 

She is now having built in her own dock- 
yards and in this country a ficet which will 


a region unapproachable on foot, and jealously 
gece by the Maya Quiches—supposed 
escendants of a race long anterior to the 
Aztecs. 

The wooded growth of hundreds of years 
round about is said to be so extraordinarily 
dense that to force a passage through would be 
impossible. To visit the Goldon City, there- 
fore, it will be necessary to descend upon it 
from above. 

The pioneer, setting out in his perfected air- 
ship, will find o vast field waiting for explora- 
tion, despite the general but erroneous impres- 
sion that very little of the world remains as a 
plane for adventure. 

He may sail over 400,000 square miles in 
South-Eastern Arabia, a forbidding desert 
known to the Arabs as “ The Dwelling of the 
Void,’ where no white foot has ever trod. 

Tibet has yielded up much of its ancient 
exclusiveness to Dr. Sven Hedin and Captain 
d’Ollone, but the unknown stretch of the 
Lower Brahmapootra is still terra incognita. 

About the actual centre of interior New 
Guinea nothing is known. It has long been 
barred even to those adventurous spirits who 
aro accustomed to take their lives in their 
hands. The natives are tho most ferocious 
typo of cannibal, and their hatred of the white 
man is abnormal. 

Other ‘‘ points of call” for the aeronaut, 
where he might do good work in increasing 
humanity’s sum of knowledge, would be the 
great unexplored valleys of the remoter 
Himalayas, the heart of the Sahara, vast 
tracts in Alaska, and lastly Central Brazil, 
where a huge territory, estimated at two 
million square miles, still waits the advent of 
the explorer. Will aviation fill in the now 
blank spaccs on the maps of the future ? 


A Scout Patrol Song, by RUDYARD KIPL-:NG, appears in this week’s issue of THE 
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ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 
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Gentleman: “ What do you mean by putting 
your hand in my pocket ?” 

Light- fingered Bi : ‘“*Exeure mye, sir; I’m 
so absent-minded. I used to have a pair of 
trous:rs exactly like yours.” 

e@eees 

Tommy, aged six, who has just been punished 
by his father: ‘‘ Mamma, I don’t believe I 
can stand your husband much longer!” 

eoce 


Two tramps paused before a contents bill 
of an evening paper, which announced : 
“* Awful cyclone : 700 killed.” 

“Ah!” said one to the other, “them 
wretched things ought to be stopped. Onc 
of ’em nearly run over me pectortay 
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make her a force to be severely reckoned with 
in any Intcrnational disputes which may aris> 
in future. But nobody quite knows whit 
sho wants it for. 

The seven great Naval Powers have hitherto 
been Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, 
Japan, and the United States. Why have 
Brazil, Austria, and Spain, to say nothing cf 
several even smaller Powers, now entcend 
the lists ? 

Bearing in mind the relative wealth of the 
respective countries, their industrial resourecs, 
and the stakes they defend, the sums which 
some of the small nations are devoting to 
their fleets are altogether out of proportion to 
their wealth. Why then do they build them ? 

In several instances the sacritices which are 
being made by small nations to support their 
Navies is explained by the action of their 
neighbours ; but in other cascs it is duc to the 
belief that in the time of war between two 
Powers an opportunity may offer of lending a 
hand to one of the antagonists with every 
likelihood of a rich return. 

Only five years ago—just before the out- 
break of hostilities in the Far East, in fact— 
four of the new battleships just built for the 
Chilian and Argentine Governments, two of 
which were built in Japan and two in Italy, 
were sold to England and Japan. 

Who is going to buy the ‘ Mystery” 
Dreadnoughts that are now being built all 
over the world ? 


SHe: “ Richard, why on earth are ycu 
cutting your pie with a knife ?” 

He: ‘“ Because, darling—now understand, 
I’m not finding any fault, for I know that 
these little oversights will occur—because 
you forgot to give me a tin opener.” 
eeee 

Customer: “ Yes, I like this suit. I 
suppose you will make any alterations I may 
require free?” 

Failor : “Oh, yes, sir, certainly.” 
Very well, then, just alter the price from 
£4 to £2, and I'll take it with me.” 


THE MISSING LINK. 


“Ah, ha!” exclaimed the great explorer, a3 
he crawled from bencath his bed and proceeded 
to put the gold uffair into his clean cuffs Ab 
last I have found the missing link.” 


\ 
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About daybreak I woke startled, with an awful feeling 
that there'd been a terrific bump somewhere, and I put on 
my dressing-gown and found it was Uncle Robert. He'd 
tumbled off the couch, pulled the cloth off the table, 
and smashed things, and there were chairs lying on their 
backs all ovor the floor. By the time I'd reached him he 
was helping himself to whisky and spilling it down his 
collar because the fall had made him feel faint. 

However, I managed to get him up as far as the spare 
room, and luckily next morning was Sunday, and I was 
able to have my sleep out. He had his out, too, and 
didn’t come down to breakfast till it was almost time to go 
to bed again ; but he accounted for that—it’s night out in 
Australia when it’s day over here, he said, and it would 
take him some time to get used to the difference. 


i lope, Bolte , 
ee ae ere et ee On the whole, he was agreeable, but not quite nice. 


dmitted to me pensively, is that she’s got too many] __' dle, | i d 
lations, I can’t remember all their names and haven't | His purse was in his luggage, which he had booked straight 
seen half of them, and shouldn’t recognise most of those | to our address, and he borrowed half a sovercign so 
I have seen if I passed them in the street. I daresay I | that he might have some pockct-money to tip the 

i t; but he’ f th carman. . . 

eae ae Learners | manele tits The charwoman left us that evening and said she 

He called soon after I'd come back from seeing Penclope | Wouldn’t demean herself by coming again as long as that 
off on a fortnight’s holiday. I heard the knock, and our | man remained. It seems he chucked her under the chin 
charwoman said it was a man who spoke of Mrs. Bolter as | and referred to her as a giddy old kipper, which was 
“ Peneloper,” and inquired for me when he Icarnt that undoubtedly disgraceful until you knew. as he explained 
she was away. I ask what sort of man, and was he a | to me, that it was an old Australian custom and generally 
gentleman, and she said if so, he was disguised. Hcehada regarded as complimentary out there. . : 
red, whiskery facc, and a shabby bowler, and was scedy | _ 1 wrote a long letter to Penelope, and said what a pity 
and down at heol, as if he’d knocked about a good deal, | it was she wasn’t at home to take proper care of her 
and been a good deal knocked about himself. Uncle; then, as the charwoman didn’t -eome, I made 

“Ha!” he bubbled over with joy. ‘“ You are my | breakfast next morning, but, to tell the truth, I didn’t feel 
nephew George ?”’ easy about leaving him all day by himself. 


‘Tm George,” I said stiffish, ‘ but I don’t know about 


” 


my mouth. € 1 ; ; ihe 3 
I was so Penelope was visiting her mother and had Directly he knew it wasn’t considered respecta’ ble in 
taken the baby, and the girl had gone with her to nurse it, this country, he assured me that next time he would have 
and the charwoman was slecping in the basement to get | the bottles wrapped up; and when I hinted that he 
my meals for me, so I couldn't make him very comfort- | required new clothcs, he said he'd got plenty coming 
able ; but it didn’t matter a bit, he said ; he wasn’t used | along in his luggage, but was willing to borrow a suit of 
to comforts and would stay and keep me company, any- | mine in the meantime, because he fancied Penelope would 
how, because he would like to see Penelope and the baby | wish him to do so. oo. ; 
when they returned. You can’t treat a relative like a stranger ; I lent him my 
His appetite was genuine, and he drank all right, and | grey tweeds and some boots, and they were 80 tight that 
there’s no doubt he know Australia. It’s full of moncy, | he said he wouldn't have worn them if he hadn’t been fond 
he said, but he was prejudiced against it, in consequence | of us. He tried on my spectacles, and then cxamined 
of being chased by crocodiles there whilst bathing. himself in the glass, and asked me if I couldn’t detect the 
He'd only once been out sheep-shooting, he said, and | family likeness, but I said No, and pointed out that as he 
then he had to run for his life all the way back with a lion | was Penelope's uncle and not mine it was scarcely to be 
and a tiger snapping at his hecls. England is safer, he | expected, and he agreod at once, very reasonably, and 
said, and now he has moro moncy than he wants he’s going | said that for the moment he had forgotten that. 
to settle down here, and he asked me to oblige him by Very affablo he was and of a generous nature. He had 
inquiring about the rents in Park Lane, and whether bought the whisky for us both, only I never have any 
they've got bathrooms and if the gas is laid on, and I | except for the toothache ; he said I looked as if I’d got it 
promised him I would. and ought to have some now, but as a matter of fact I 
Well, as he didn’t offer to go away, I asked him tostop, | hadn’t, so he drank my share too. and this rather upset 
and he stopped. Mind you, he wasn’t showy; he was | him. He was so unwell I could hardly drag him up to bed, 
just like what I’ve always imagined a wealthy Colonial ; and for two pins I’d have fetched a doctor, for I was not 
chap to be—too rich to care about his appearance, or his | quite certain whether it was intoxication or a fit. — 
habits, or anything. I was relieved to find him alive in the morning, and 
He certainly seemed pretty thirsty, and he went fast showed him a telegram that had just arrived from Penelope 
asleep at last on our couch whilst I was trying to imitate | saying she was coming home and would be with us about 
for him what was the nearest the baby could do to talking ; | noon, and I must not go out till she came. 
and as I couldn’t wake him at bedtime I told the char- AS I thought she’d come as soon as she know I was 
woman not to sit up, and after a while, as he was too heavy here,”’ he said ; and he | was very pleased about it. ; 
to carry, I packed him round with chairs and left him, and | haven't sct cyes on her, he said, “ since she was a little 
went to bed. tot. She'll be wild with delight,” he said. 


A Story in Humorous Vein. 
By A. St. JOHN ADCOCK. 


And she was wild, too, when she came, but it wasn’t 
with delight. He was out at the moment. The char- 
woman was still sulking, and there was scarcely anything 
left to eat but bread ; su he said if I would be washing-up 
he would go out and buy some things, as Penelope was sure 
to be hungry. I didn’t see how we could do better, so I 
gave him a sovereign, as I had no small change, and he 
went out in my grey tweeds, and nobody knows what has 
become of him. 

Penelope says he was an impostor. From my descrip- 
tion of him she says he was the shabby loafer she noticed 
sitting on the scat against us at the railway terminus when 
I went to seo her off, and she was giving me hints about 
how to manage in her absence ; he must have overheard 
her, she says, and followed me home and made a fool of 
me, especially as she has no Uncle Robert; the 
only uncle she has abroad is named Walter, and he is in 
America. 

But I’m not one to be made a fool of like that. It is 
possible he said Walter, and America, and I misunderstood 
him. It isn’t easy to deceive me, and it’s my belief that 
that man was Penclope’s uncle—Robert or Walter, I 
don’t care which it is—and he intended to make the baby 
his heir, but something happened to him. 

He may have been run over, or he may have lost his 
memory all of a sudden, and be still wandering around 
trying to recollect who he is. Penelope said two of her 
rings and one or two other trifles of jewellery had vanished 
from our room ; and though it’s true he might have gone 
there whilst I was downstairs, she is often so careless, that 
it is more likely she has mislaid them; but she has taken 
such an illogical dislike to the man that I don’t believe she 
would believe in him even if he came back to-morrow with 
his certificate of birth and a letter of recommendation 
from his vicar. 

Before she left me alone again I suggested that she 
should make out a complete list of her relatives, their 
names, ages, and identification marks, in case any more 
turned up. She wouldn’t do that ; yet how can she expect 
me to sort all her relations out and never get hold of any 
wrong ones, when she has such a crowd of them as this: 


Grandfathers .. «2 .. «2 oe 
Grandmothers., .. 
Fathers .. 
Mothers 
Sisters... «2 «2 ee oe 
Brothers .. .. «2. «1 se oe 
Sisters-in-law .. 
Brothers-in-law 


Nieces Cs ae 

Nephews .. ..  .. 5. we ee 
Aunts Sis: “aaa? fesee” se GaN” Nee Cras 
Wneles ae wae ww 
Cousins (male) ae et ee ee ee 
Cousins (female) 

Second -cousins a ae ee 

Great Uncles .. .. 0 6. we we 

Great Aunts. 

Adopted Uncles... w. 6k ewe 
Adopted Aunts oie 3. ee aie 


Uncle Robert (doubtful), _ . si 


| 2 = Me 
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There may be more ; that’s all I’ve heard of. I don’t 
know half of them, and am sorry I know the other half ; 
but I do know that if Uncle Robert or any other relative 
calls when Penelope isn’t at home. after this, I shall 


“*T | simply slam the door in his face, and if he can’t take the 


hint, I shall call the police out of the window and have 
him run in on the off-chance. 


COSCO CCE OSSE SESE SESS SESS SOSOSSOSOSSOSHOHOSH OS OSE SOSH OO SHOPS OSH ODL OOOO OOOOH OOOO OOOH OOOO OOO OOO LOD OLOLO OOOO OHHH HOO OO DOD OHO ODODE HOODOO LO OOOOOO OO OD ceoeoe 


Disaustep Diver: ‘ You ought not to have killed 
this fowl.” 

Restaurant Proprietor: ‘‘ Why. sir?” 

Disgusted Diner: ‘‘ You’ve robbed it of an old-age 
pension !"” 


NO EXCEPTION. 

Pat was being shown the sights of America. His 
Yankee guide, after showing him numerous wonders, 
brought him to a statue of Washington. 

“‘T guess,” he said, ‘‘ there's a man, and a lie never 
passed through his lips.” 

“No,” said Pat, “ I expect, like the rest of ye, he spoke 
through his nose.” 

—_——s ie 


SHORTSIGHTED WOMAN. 

Do what he would, the landlord could never get the 
rent from his tenant, who, when asked to pay up, went 
into a long rigmarole about hard times, and made many 
promises, which always remained unfulfilled. 

Sick at heart with hope deferred, he called again the 
other day, and listened to the same old tale from the 
lady of the house. It was a trying interview, but the 
landlord, a very good soul, said that rather than make a 
fuss about such a small matter, he would make her a 
present of the honse; an offer which was gladly accepted. 

When her husband returned from work, she told him 
what had transpired. 

His indignation knew no bounds. “TI should think 
you had more sense than to take it !”’ he yelled. 

“Take it! Of course. T took it!” replied his wife 
surprisedly. ‘ Why not?” 

“Why, you daft idiot, we'll hare rates to pay now !” 


~~ of 


Borsy: “I've been an awful good boy since I started 
going to Sunday-school, haven't I?” ; 

Mother : “‘ Yes. dear, you’ve been very good indeed.” 

Bobby: “ And you don’t distrust me any more, do 
“Ou ? ” 
i Mother: ‘‘ No, dear.” . . 

Bobby : “‘ Then why do you hide the jam ?” 


When thinking of Holidays 


you will save tire and expense by looking down the 
Seaside and Country Apartment Advertisements in the 


Daily Express 


These advertisements are a reguisr feature, and 
| hundreds of them will be found daily during the holiday 
season. 


On sale everywhere. One Halfpenny. 


A 


NOW HE KNOWS. 

FarMER CorNFIELD visited a coal-mining district. and 
going to the top of one of the pits asked the man in charge 
how he got the men up from below. 

“Oh,” replied the man, “ we pull them up by the hair 
of the head.” 

The farmer looked amazed, and then asked, “ Do you 
not employ any bald-headed men ?” 

“ Lots of ’em,”’ said the man. 

“ Well, how do you get them up ?” asked the farmer. 

* Oh,” replied the man, “ we pull them up with suckers.” 


—_—— $e 


SOOT ON HIS SUIT, 

TueEy were having a spelling lesson at a certain district 
school the other day, and the little scholars were all 
arranged in front of the teaclier, spelling away for dear 
life, trying to see how near they could get to the head. 

The word ‘ chimney ”’ was given out to a little black- 
oyed girl who had been spelling words correctly throughout 
the morning, but she missed this one by inadver‘cntly 
leaving out the “‘ h.” 

Quick as a wink the little boy next her pounced oa tho 
word and spelt it correctly. 

“You may go up one, Johnnie.” said the teacher. 

“T don’t want to,” whined Johnnie. getting ready to 
ery; ‘““my mother would whip me if I did, because I'd 
get all over soot.” 


Ecetulsisshookh! He was wise! He wanted to read the North Pole Serial now appzaring in THE SCOUT, 
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Our Courts. 


Of a Fighting Spirit. 

“He has given mo seven black eyes in our seven years’ 
married life, and put me in the dustbin and shut down the 
lid,” said a woman, when sent to prison at Norwich for 
assaulting her husband. 

Cheap for Dear. 

When “Harry Cheap” was charged at Tower Bridge 
Police Court with being drunk and disorderly, it was stated 
that his name was Dear. 

“Five shillings,” pithily remarked Mr. Baggallay. 
“That is cheap.” 

Baffling the Police. 

“We have a stuffed policeman, which wo put on the 
car when we go along the Portsmouth Road, for we know 
the police are always out,” stated a woman, when giving 
evidence at Kingstoa on behalf of her husband’s chauffeur, 
who was fined for exceeding the motor speed limit. 

Prison for Peace. 

“Do you want your husband sent to gaol?” asked a 
solicitor, in Belfast Police Court. 

“Indeed I do,” answered the plaintiff. : 

“ Ah, well,” rejoined the solicitor, “ perhaps the poor man 
will be happier in gaol.” 

He was sent to prison for two months’ hard labour. 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


Emigrants Beware ! 
“Have you any children?” a woman was asked at 
Kingston Police Court. . 
“T have three children alive and onaabroad,” she replied. 


A Slight Difference. 

“Did your father dio in dobt?” asked the Assistant 
Official Receiver of a man at the Bangor Bankruptcy ! 
Court. \ 

“No, in the asylum,” was the reply. 


A Useful Witness. 

At Wood Green Police Court, in a case of assault, a 
witness, after much trouble, was sworn, and tho clerk 
asked : 

“Now what do you know about this?” | 
“T know absolutely nothing about it,” was his reply. | 

| 
i 
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Must Have Been Drunk. 
A labourer was charged at Bacup with being drunk. 
Tho Chief Constable said the prisoner went to the police 
office at eight o'clock, and asked for a pint of beer. . 
The Chairman: “He thought it was a public house, did | 
he?” | 
Chief Constable: “ Ycs, he mistook the police office for a | 


Picture Pars. @ 


FERRULES ON CHISELS. 


Peorte who look in the windows of tool shops may 


often wonder why some chiscl-handles have rings or 
ferrules on the toy ends and others have not: The 
reason is 

that those 
with _ fer- 
rules are 
used with a 
mallet, and 
the blows 
of the latter would very soon split the wood but for 
the presence of the ferrule. Chiscls that are not struck, 
but simply pushed by hand, do not need ferrules: 


beer shop.” 
& & 


KEEPS THE WATER OUT. 

You can sometimes observe a shallow groove in the 
flagstone surrounding a eoal-hole grating on the pavement. 
The labour which created this groove is not labour in 
vain: When it rains, a good deal of the water trickling 
down the foot- 
path finds ita 
way to the air- 
holes in the iron 
grating and 
drops steadily on 
to the coal—or 
possibly the 
coal - gatherer— 


o_0Cco 


HOW CARRIAGES ARE LINED. 

Lryrva, that is drawing the thin lines of bright coloured 
paint which always appear on carriages and traps, is an 
art by itself. If you essay to draw a line of paint on any 
object you would probably choose a fine brush with short 
stiff bristles, and the results would astonish, if not dismay, 
che The expert takes a brush the hairs of which are 
rom two to three inches long (Fig. 1), and when it is 
charged with rather thick paint it hangs down like a 


Ee —y— worm: He 
: FIG. — locates the 
spot at 

which he 

intends to 

commen ce, 

then, find- 


gm ing an easy 
(4 rest for his 
“hand, using 
the little finger as a support. on some surface at acon- 
venient distance or on a maulstick, he lightly drops the 
point on the chosen spot and draws his hand, with the 
brush following gently in the direction required. There 
is no backward and forward movement, and he can do 
several inches with one dip of the brush. In lining the 
felloes of the wheels he rests his hand in a suitable place 
and turns the wheel round so that the lines are as true 
as if turned on a lathe: 


| above-mentioned 


beneath. When 
the grating is sur- 
rounded by tho 


gully, however, only the rain water within the boundaries 
of the gully can reach the grating. That outside runs 
down the channel into the roadway. 

_—_0Cm 
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A PRICKLY REST. 

Farmers will tell you that idle horses generally get 
into mischief. When not otherwise engaged, they 
frequently contract the habit of rubbing their tails 
against any convenient rail or wall that presents itself. 
When this is continued the hair becomes worn off, and 
the animal i 


sents a very dis- 
reputable —ap- 
pearance ; and it | 
will take some 
months __ before 
the tail resumes 
its normal ap- 


pearance. The 
following plan is 
one to which 


farmers generally resort: When the horse is tied up in his 
stall he backs to the extent of his line, and when allis quiet 
sets himself out for a comforting massage, but he comes 
in contact with the bunch of a good furze which is slung 
by a cord from a nail as shown in the picture. The result 
\is satisfactory, as the animal finds it too uncomfortable. 


Picked Pars. 


Mare’s Tail Robbed. 

Two young labourers were sent for six weeks’ imprison- 
ment at Norman Cross, Peterborough, recently, for stealing 
a quantity of horsehair, which they clipped from the tail of 
a mare in a field. 


The Aeronaut’s Present. 

A girl named Henriette Koegler has found in a field out- 
side Strassburg a parcel containing a small gold watch and 
a note requesting the finder to keep it as a souvenir of a 
balloonist who wishes to pay his tribute to a lovely | 


country. 
No Weather for Weddings. 
A young woman in Munich is bringing an action for | 
breach of promise against her sweotheart, who had promised 
to marry her this summer, but now wishes to postpone the | 
wedding on the ground that the rainy weather does not | 
count as summer. 


Schools Built on Coal. 
At a meeting of the Nottinghamshire Education | 
Committeo it was reported that a colliery company had 
paid the committee £67 16s, for minerals under the school 
in Church Street, Kirkby, and £34 for coal under the 
Woodhouse schools in the same village. During the last 
five yoars the committee have received money from several 
colliery companies for coal under schools in the mining 
districts. 


| A Few 


Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Britain Please Copy. 
A league has been formed in Berlin with the object of 
obtaining the prohibition of advertisement placards which 
disfigure the scenery on a railway journey. 


DuKe’s Title for Sale. 

Among the personal advertisements in a famous Now 
York newspaper wa; one which states that a Belgian prince, 
who also possesses the title of a duke, is prepared to sell 
his titles forasum of money. It is made clear, however, 
that the sum offered must be a largo one. 

Pearl Necklace for Pet. 

A Russian princess who was lately robbed of money and 
jewellery to the value of about £12,000 at an hotel at | 
St. Moritz, has impressed upon the police that she specially | 
regrets only two of the missing goods, her own pearl neck- 
lace, and the necklace of her pet dog. This necklaco 
consists of fourteen large pearls attached to a thin band of 
gold, and is worth about £450, 


Prisoner helps Warder. 

One night recently a prisoner in Birr gaol, King’s County, 
Ireland, became insane, and attacked the keeper, whose wife, 
hearing her husband's shouts for help, opened a neighbour- 
ing cell and released another prisoner named Wall. The 
latter, a powerfully-built man, speedily overcamo the mad- 
man, and remained on guard over him until the keeper 
secured aid and transferred his charge to the asylum. 


What Every Man Doesn't Know. 
Asked at Acton how ko could afford to get drunk, a 


prisoner cheerily replied, “This~ere Budget, guv’nor; it 
makes beer cheaper.” 


A Good Beginning. 
“On our wedding day ho threw me downstairs,” said an 


applicant at Westminster. “I don’t think he is quits 
right.” 


“ What did you marry him for ?” asked the mazistrate, 
The Applicant (tearfully): “I thought I was going to 
bave a comfortable home.” 
Ready Money Wanted. 
“How could [ bet when I had only twopence in my 


pocket ?” asked a defendant in a Leeds betting case, 


“You could do it ‘on the nod,’” suggested tho Super. 
intendent. 

“Nay, there’s noan of them chaps living now. It’s ail 
ready money or nothing.” 


Extracts of Gold. 

At York Police Court recently a prisoner with a lares 
amount of hair remarked : “I was feeling faint.” 

The Mayor: “No wonder you feel faint with all that 
hair on.” 

Prisoner: “ Oh, it isn’t all gold that glitters.” 

The Magistrate’s Clerk: ‘Do you live in York?” 

Prisoner: ‘‘ Yes, thoroughbred Yorkshire.” 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par, 
on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


INSERTING A TINY SCREW. 

Ose of the most awkward feats is to pick up a very tiny 
screw, such as are found in cameras, microscopes. and sj:0"- 
tacles, and insert it in its hole. The fingers are too ¢lun y 
to hold these little screws properly, and one mays: rda 


aD 


1 


difficulty: 

Pick up the — 
hold the paper ey 

and bring the — 2h 

has fairly started, simply tear the paper off and 
finish screwing home. ‘The easiest method to pick up 


long time before getting the screw started. The | Iustra- 
tion shows a simple dodge which does away wih all the 
screw and 

push it 

through a slip 

of paper; then 

screw over the ‘ 

hole as_ the 

picture shows. The screw-driver can now be used to turn 
the screw, the paper being still held: When the screw 
such a screw from the table is to press the ball of tho 
forefinger down on the screw, which will then adhere to 
oe | ue from which it may be picked off with the other 
and. 


fe) 
RIGHT SHAPE AND WRONU. 

TueEreE is a right and a wrong shape for the handles 
of files and rasps. Fig. A shows the correct, Fig. B the 
incorrect form, one being ball-ended, the other morc 
pointed. The 
first fits the palm 
of the hand nice- 


ly, and may be 
used for hous 
without dis- 
comfort. The 
point of tle 


second, however. 
‘ presses into the 
palm, and the hand becomes fatigued in a very short 
time, acute aching being the result. This apparently 
trivial difference in the shape of a handle is of tho 
greatest importance. and applies also to bradawls and 
similar tools which are thrust by the palm of the hand. 


Diamonds as Toys. 

Diamonds worth £20.000, lost by a wealthy New York 
lady on an Erie ferryboat, have been found among the 
playthings of an Italian baby in New Jersey, whose parents 
picked them up thinking they were glass. 


Good Security. 

A worried mother explained to the Acton magistrats 
recently that sho owed £5 to another woman. and was 
paying back by instalments, but the creditor had detainel 
her four-year-old daughter and refused to let the child 59 
until all the money was repaid. 


Medical Etiquette. 

Seventeen persons were fatally injured and eight wero 
seriously wounded through an explosion at a powder factory 
on Czepel Island, in the Danube, twelve miles from Bud:- 
pest. As the Budapest doctors are forbidden by local 
etiquette to attend patients outside the city,a doctor could 
only come to the boundaries of the city to await suffercrs, 
who were taken up to him in motor-cars. 


A Battle For a Life. 

A wealthy retired iron merchant, of New York, Mr. 
Kayser, and his family, are making remarkable efforts to 
save the life of his daughter Celia, who is seriously ill froin 
anemia. Her brother Arthur recently allowed two quarts 
of blood to bo transferred from his veins to those cf his 
sister. He was willing to be operated on again, but tho 
doctors refused. Mr. Kayser issued advertisements, and 
twelve youths offered to contribute as much blood as tho 
doctors thought them strong enough to lose. 
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THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 


EvIpENTLY a grim tragedy has happened at the 
Beeches, Mildham. 

George Courtney Blake, the master of the house, 
returning from presiding over the petty court sessions, 
finds that his wife, the Lovely Mrs. Blake, has dis- 


appeared. . . . 

bax, the butler, believes his mistress to be in the 
day nursery with the baby, as the nurse Adams is out. 
Mr. Blake goes there and finds the place empty, but for 
his baby boy who is sleeping peacefully, yet on the 
child’s face, and scattered around, are spots of blood. — 

Alarmed, he passes on to the night nursery, his 
wife's sitting-room, and then to the bedroom, but still no 
sign of his wife. . 

Summoning the butler, Mr. Blake asks for Mrs. Simmons, 
his wife’s m from her infancy. Mrs. Simmons is out 
at the moment, but is shown in to him oa her 
return. 

‘“* Where is Mrs. Blake ?”” he demands. The woman scems 
at a loss for an answer. ‘I haven't an idea, sir; I can only 
tell you that she was in the nursery when I left, and that she 
said I should find her there when I came back.” 

Mr. Blake plys her with questions, insists that she is in his 
wife’s confidence, and at last tells her that he’s going to have 
the park searched, and that if his wife is not found she had 
better look-out. 7 . 

On Mr. Blake reaching the head of the stairs, he secs a 
figure below and calls out to the butler: ‘‘ Cox, is that Mrs. 
Blake ?” : 

“No, sir; it’s Mr. Watson.” 

Mr. Gilbert Watson is an old friend whom Blake has asked 
to spend a few days with him. : . 

“Why, Blake. What's wrong with you ?” he asks. 

“ Watson, I—I’m afraid that something has happened to 
my wife.” . . 

‘Watson does his best to pacify him. 

The house is searched from roof to basement and an exhaus- 
tive search is made throughout the grounds, yet still no 
discoveries are made. ; 

Watson at last suggests that Blake shall ask the police for 
their assistance, but Blake is loathe to do this, stating that he 
would rather do anything than bare his private life to the 
public eye. . 

The two men dine alone, and Watson has seldom enjoyed 
a meal less, All his efforts at conversation are futile, and he 
is heartily glad when the repast is over. ; : 

He asks Blake if he objects to him going outside for o 
smoke. 

Once outside, he goes down to the grounds below and makes 
his way along a narrow path which is among the trees. 

He reaches a rustic seat when he perceives a woman 
approaching him—Mrs. Simmons. 

"She stops. and, addressing him by both his Christian and 
surname, beseeches that he shall leave the house first thing 
in the morning. She tells him that he has no right to come, 
and that ever since Mrs. Blake knew he was alive and was 
coming down to stay with her husband she had been in a 
fever, and also that he is responsible for her disappearance. 

She then hurries away. 

To Watson, it is all a riddle. 
as to the woman's sanity. 

He follows down the pathway in her footsteps and suddenly 
kicks against something. Stooping, he picks up a miniature 
of Mrs. Blake, but he is unaware as to her identity. 

He thinks he has seen the face before, and puzzles his brain 
to discover where. hess 

On returning to the house he enters his friend’s study. 
He finds Blake kneeling before a picture similar to the one he 
has just picked up. 7 

“ George,” he asks, ‘‘ whose likeness have you got there ? 

Blake lifts a haggard face: ‘‘ It’s my wife, Gilbert, if—if 
I've not murdered her!” . oe 

Watson sees that to Ict matters drift will make his position 
intolerable. He takes the bull by the horns and tactfully 
asks Blake to treat him as a friend. 

Blake answers him in a despairing tone. He has quarrelled 
with his wife over a certain matter and despairs of secing her 
alive again. He suggests a game of billiards as a source of 
entertainment, but Watson prefers to go to bed, as it is now 
nearly midnight. 

Blake escorts him to his room, and, once there, Watson 
again racks his brain to discover where he has seen Mrs. Blake 
before, but again his memory fails him. 

Mrs. Simmons’ denunciation has unsettled him ; he thinks 

ssibly she may have mistaken him for someone else. As 

e paces his room he hears the sound of a woman crying as 
if her heart is broken. It sounds as though she is just outside 
his room. ; 

He opens his door and steps into the passage, but there is 
no one there. 

Suddenly a shrill shriek rends the air. 

“Good Heavens!” he cries. “Is Blake murdering aa 
wife again ?” 


A thought crosses his mind 
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CHAPTER FIVE. 
The Lady of the Car. 


Never was there a finer April morning. So Gilbert Watson 
told himsclt when, after a hearty breakfast, which atoned for 
the deficiencies of the dinner of the preceding day, he passed 
through the open window of the breakfast-room into the 
cool, keen, fresh air, his inseparable companion—his pipe— 
between his lips, in full working order. He had breaktasted 
alone. He had not been sorry ; word had been brought that 
his host was taking his repast in his own epartment, and 
asked to be excused. He inquired of the butler if anything 
had been heard of the missing lady. Cox was a grey-haired 
man, who, in spite of his discreet appearance, in some way 
suggested a French comedian. 

“No, sir; I am sorry to say that nothing has been 
heard.” 

The man had a pleasant voice; Watson told himself, just 
the kind of voice which would carry well over the footlights. 
it was for the sake of hearing it again that he asked another 
question. 

“Tt seems very singular. 
Haven't you any theory ?” 

“Persons in my position, sir, are not supposed to have 
theorica.” 

Mr. Watson was not sure if he were snubbed ; but he under- 
stood that it was @ question which Cox declined to discuss 
with him. 

How sweet was the morning air! How delizhtful it was 
to get out of the house! He had the same feeling of which 
he had been conscious the night before, that in the act of 
stepping out of the house he put away an odd something 
which oppressed him. He struck off for a walk; there was 
the seat on which he had been smoking when Mrs. Simmons 


Mr. Blake is much distressed. 


.thrust on him her singular insinuations; he smiled as he 


thought of it. The private gardens were bounded by a 
light, iron railing. When he reached it, as he passed through 
the gate, he paused to look at the house. A substantial 
building, hinting at solid comfort. Which was the room jn 
which he had slept ? 

He fancied that the window looked out on that side, but he 
was not sure. How different everything seemed in the 
morning brightness! He laughed as he recalled his 
sensations of the night. What had been the matter with 
him—the meaning of it all? What was the interpretation 
of the weeping woman—her wails and cries; above all, of 
that dreadful scream ? Was it possible that the whole thing 
had been a hallucination ? It seemed incredible ; but, on the 
other hand, was the other hypothesis more credible? He 
had heard, or had seemed to hear much; but he had seen 
nothing, although he had tried his very best to sce. 

The more he thought the more uncomfortable he became. 
He continued his walk. He had come out to escape un- 
comfortable thoughts; not to carry them with him. It was 
not nice to think what the whole thing might mean—whatever 
its meaning was. Yesterday, as he had journeyed from 
town, he had been light-hearted, almost foolishly gay, 
conscions of freedom from entanglements and worries of all 
sorts and kinds. Now, what a change! 

The most provoking part of it was that he had no rational 
solution as to how it had all come about. He felt himself 
to be involved in some unpleasant tangle, from which, so far 
as he could sec, there was no agreeable issue. Bother the 
whole thing! He wished, with all his heart, that he had 
given The Beeches a wide berth, and gone anywhere else 
instead. 

He would not think of the wretched business ; he would go 
up to town by the next train, even though, by so doing, he 
left his friend in the lurch. He had a conviction that if he 
stayed perhaps only another four-and-twenty hours George 
Blake might drag him into some mess which he would regret 
all the rest of his life. 

He strode on, nursing the resolve to escape as soon as he 
returned to the house. He hoped Blake would have quitted 
it before he went back; that would make it easier for him. 
In his absence he might steal away and leave a note ; but in 
his presence, if Blake was still in the throes of his anguish, 
it might not be so simple. So clearly did he perceive how 
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difficult it might be that he began to ask himself which 
was the nearest railway-station—he might walk over to 
it, send some more or less adroit message to The 
Beeches, beard the next train, and ask them to send his 
luggage after him. 
at certainly would be one way out; it might be a 
trifle ignominious, to speak of nothing else, but it was 
practicable ; he felt that he was in a position in which 
any practicable way out was a thing to be desired. 
He came to what he presumed was the confines of the 
estate. FEpr some distance he had been walking up-hill 
through a long stretch of woodland, which, he had no doubt, 
made excellent covet. There was a swing gate, opening 
into a lane beyond. As he went through it someone 
hailed him. 

“ Hullo, I say! You're the very man I want!” The 
voice came again in a different key. ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
I thought you were Mr. Blake.” 

When he looked round to see who the speaker was, Mr. 
Watson perceived that some seventy or eighty yards from 
the gate, along the lane, was a motor-car, in front of which a 
lady was standing all alone. It was she who had hailed him. 
He moved towards her with his cap in his hand. 

“Although I am not Mr. Blake, I am his friend, and 
perhaps I may serve as a substitute.” —- 

As he approached the lady he found that she was 
extremely young, probably not more than ninetcen or twenty, 
with a pair of the biggest and, he could not help saying to 
himself, most impertinent and provoking eyes he had ever 
seen in ® young woman’s face. The manner of her greeting 
was in keeping with those eyes of hers; it was not without 
charm, although it was so free and easy. 

“ Do ‘ies know anything about motor-cars ?” 

M Well, a little; that’s to say—I—I know a car when I 
one. 
That's about as much as I know. Unfortunately, that’s 

not enough—that’s the trouble. It’s my opinion that when 
a man makes a motor-car he ought to put somewhere in 
plain sight a table of instructions how to doctor the thing 
when it does go wrong.” 

“* Does that mean there’s anything wrong with your car?” 

“Do you think I should be standing here if there wasn’t ? 
I've come for a spin. You don’t call this spinning. You're 
the first creature that has come in sight for the last twenty 
minutes ; it may be hours before there is another. This lane 
leads to nowhere and nothing—that’s why I came along it, 
because I thought I should be alone; and I am—with the 
car.” She waved her hand towards the apparently unfor- 
tunate vehicle. ‘‘ Are you staying at The Beeches? What's 
your name? I’m Olive Norton.” 

““T am staying at The Beeches, and my name is Gilbert 
Watson. Won't the car go, Miss Norton ?” 

“Do you think it would be standing there if it would ? 
Do I look as if I were that sort of person? That car is 
supposed to go I don’t know how many miles an hour; and 
if I had my way, it would be going them ; instead of which, 
there it sticks. I believe there's something wrong with the 
carburetter.” 

“Unfortunately, I don’t know much about carburetters.” 

“I don’t, either; in fact, I’m not sure that I know what 
a carburetter is, nor where it is. I only say that I believe 
there’s something wrong with the carburetter because I’ve 
heard people say that when there’s something wrong with 
a car it is generally the carburetter which is at fault. But 
perhaps | is i ignition.” 

**I—I fear that I don’t know much more about igniti 
than I do about a carburetter.” iatae 

“Seems that we're in sympathy about the things we don’t 
know, which, as things are. is awkward. What I know about 
ignition isn’t worth knowing. I know that there is such a 
thing, that there's a magneto, and that there's a circuit, and 
that it ought to spark, but whether it does or doesn’t is more 
than I can say. I suppose you couldn’t find out ?” 

‘“*T’m afraid I couldn't.” 

“Not if you had a look at the thing ?”” 

“ Frankly, I don’t think that would make much difference.” 

“Haven't you a car?” 

“T have, but it’s a recent acquisition, and I’m still in the 
elementary stages of learning how to drive.” 

“That's my case. This car is my brother's. If he dis- 
covers—or, rather. when he discovers—that I’ve taken it 
out, all the hair will come off his head. I shouldn't be sur- 
prised if he's scouring the country after it now. I got up 
early ; he went to bed late, and I knew early hours wouldn't 
suit him. I got the key of the garage, and I got her out. 

“Our place is at Rogate, about five miles from here; she’s 
gone along splendidly so far, then I suddenly remembered 
that there was a railway crossing at the end of the lane, and 
practically no road bevond. so I concluded that I'd better 
turn her while I could—and I couldn't. I’m not much of a 
hand at turning a car; directly I began to try the thing 
stopped dead. I can't tell you why. I’ve been pulling at 
everything and turning every handle within sight, and 
nothing has happened so far—except that it’s made me so 


“ 
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wild that I should like to get an axe and chop the whole 


up.” 
=f wouldn't do that if I were you.” 

“T’m not going to. Haven't I a brother? And isn’t it 
his car? And wouldn’t he take an axe to me? Bryan's 
mad enough already, without my doing anything to make 
_ madder. By the way, what's all this I hear about Mrs. 

ke 2” 

The transition was sudden; Mr. Watson was taken aback. 

“You can hardly expect me, Miss Norton, to tell you what 
you hear; you should know that better than I.” 

“It’s not true that she’s murdered? Have they found 
the body ?” 

“IT earnestly hope that she’s not murdered, and so far as 
I know they certainly haven’t found what you call the body. 
What makes you suggest such a horrible thing ?” 

“Then what has happened ? Something has happened, 
T am sure; I can tell it from Bryan’s manner.” r] 

“Bryan? Is that your brother? What can there bo in 
he brother’s manner that makes you think that something 

happened to Mrs. Blake ?” 

“ Everybody knows that Bryan's in love with her.” 

“Indeed ? Then in that case I’m afraid I’m nobody.” 

“Could any man look at her without falling in love with 
her? I fell in love with her at sight, and I’m only a woman. 
As for Bryan, he’s like tinder where a woman's concerned. 
Women are always setting him in flames. Since the first 
moment in which he saw Mrs. Blake he hasn't, so to speak, 
eaten, drunk, or slept; he’s done practically nothing but 
rave, and go flying round the country on his car—this car.” 

“ May I ask you how old your brother is ?” 

He's twenty-three—two years older than I am.” 

I see.” 

“ You think it’s his age. That’s what I tell him. I tell 
him that if he lives till he’s thirty without being married and 
divorced half a dozen times ; because he falls out of love just 
as fast as he falls in, and I’m sure he would have been divorced 
if ho’d married any of the women he’s loved so far—when 
he’s thirty the fires of youth will have burned out, he will have 
arrived at a stage of comparative sanity, and if he falls in 
love and marries then he may have a chance of not behaving 
like a porfect idiot.” 

“ You said that something in your brother’s manner made 
you think something had happened to Mrs. Blake? May I 
ask what it was?” 

“TI believe that ees, he told Mrs. Blake that he 
loved her—or else Mr. Blake.” 

“* Why Mr. Blake?” 

“* He told me yesterday that he had to make a clean breast 
of it to someone, and if he couldn’t do it to the lady he'd 
have to do it to the husband ; and he’d do it, too—like this.” 

She threw herself into an attitude which Mr. Watson 
thought became her uncommonly well; indeed, she was 
having an effect on him which he was quite unable to describe. 

oe Me. Blake, I love your wife, and have lost fourteen 
pounds weight in consequence. I tell it you to your face, as, 
when I have a chance, I mean to tell it to hers. Nothing can 
stop me.’ At this point he’d run his hand through his hair— 

he has beautiful hair, has Bryan. I can’t do it to mine 
because of this motor thing, and, anyhow, my hair doesn’t 
suit me so well when it’s ruffled as it does him. Then he'd 
go on. ‘ You can kill me, Mr. Blake, if you like; but I tell 
you again that, except death, nothing can stop me.’ If he 
talked to Mr. Blake like that, and I know from his manner 
that some scene took place, isn’t it possible that when he 
went home one thing led to another, and ended in murder ? 
Anyhow, from what I’ve heard something has Eappened, 
and I meant to finish my spin by calling at The Beeches to 
inguire.” 

6 I ” 


os 
oo 


** You’vo said that before. I don’t know what you mean 
by it, but I suppose you do see.” 

“I fancy I meant in this case that I think your brother 
must be a remarkable young man, and—and——” 

‘“* What else?” 

“ And that I should rather like to make his acquaintance.” 

“ What do you think of me?” 

This was so remarkable and so unexpected a question, 
that it seemed for the moment to deprive Mr. Watson of the 
faculty of speech. For a gentleman of such ripe years, and 
such knowledge of the world, he seemed singularly ill at ease. 

“‘T don’t know if you expect me to answer such a question, 
but—I could.” 

Something in his glance seemed to make the young woman 
lose for a moment some of her self-possession. As if willing 
to avoid his eyes, sho looked aside, towards the refractory 


car. 
“Oh, you needn’t! I expest you think I’m an idiot.” 

“ T certainly do nothing of the kind.” 

“ Well, it doesn’t matter, does it? I wish I could do 
something to make this stupid thing go. I don’t want to 
stop here all day long.” 

“Let me try. I know I’m a duffer, but——” 

He rounded off his sentence by taking hold of the handlo 
and giving it a rapid twist. Instantly there came the familiar 
sound of the engine in motion; the car began to throb. They 
stared at each other. 

‘“* That sounds: sig 

He went no further, as if the opening words wero enough. 
Bhe burst into exclamation. 

“* Of all the perfect sillies ! Do you know, I never touched 
that handle at all; I tried all the others, but I never thought 
of that. Of course, the thing had simply stopped.” 

**It looks as if that was the case, and you never tried to 
start it again.” 

“ Well, I am the—limit.” The pow lady was climbing 
into the driver's seat. ‘I’m awfully obliged to you; I 
daresay I should have stood staring at the thing all day and 
never thought of trying to start it—that’s me all over. If 
you're making any stay, you might look me up, and—I’ll 
thank you again. Everybody knows the Nortons, of Rogate ; 
there’s only Bryan and me in the old house—it’s his house ; 
and everybody will tell you that we are not quite right in our 
heads, and that wo live there like two wild animals, and other 
things that are nice; but if you'll come and look for yourself 
you may find out that things are not so black as they are 
painted. Will you come ?’”. —s 

“I will” 
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“Mind you do. Now I've got to get this thing round. 
Bravo, that’s done it. Now you shall see her spin! Don’t 
you forget your promise—I shall expect you at Rogate.” 


CHAPTER SIX. 
An Old Friend. 


GrBErrt Watson watched the motor-car disappearing in 
a cloud of dust along the lane with sensations which were 
stranger than any which he had so far felt since his coming 
to The Beeches—and he had felt some strange ones. Mi 
Norton had played havoc with his inclination to steal away 
unobserved to the station; that invitation to Rogate was 
sounding in his ears long after the car and the dust had 
vanished out of sight. 

His life had been so fashioned that he had not had much 
intercourse with women; he had never met one who had 
appealed to some subtle sense within him as this one had 
done. It was absurd; she was hardly more than a child— 
only twenty; while he—he was nearly twice her age. She 
was, as the most superficial observer could not help but 
perceive, a wild, harum-scarum thing—just the kind of 
creature who would make merciless fun of a man of his age. 
She wanted boys, not—not veterans, who had already been 
through the heat of the day. Which made his sensations 
still more absurd. 

And yet—were ever such eyes? Those eyes of hers were 
haunting, great, big, laughing, daring things, through which 
every changing mood looked out on to the world. She also 
was a born comedienne; and it was his humorous side which 
ho always felt was strongest. Yet he could fancy that a look 
might come into her eyes which would not be comic. 

What an ass he was to think of such things! Now what 
should he do—continue his walk, or return to the house ? 
All ideas of slinking off to the station were gone. He remem- 
bered that she had talked about calling at The Beeches. If he 
went back and found her there, why—she might have some- 
thing to say to him again. Whether or no she called, it 
would make no difference to him, plainly; still—he might 
just as well retrace his steps and sec if Blake was stirring. 
After all, the man was his host ; he did not want to be guilty 
of a gaucherie towards his old friend. 

He would go back, and already had his hand upon the gate 
to open it, when for a second time he was hailed. 

“Excuse me, sir, but might I speak to you?” 

This time the voice was masculine. Somewhat to his 
surprise, a figure appeared over the top of the hedge at the 
other side of the lane, and began to scramble through a gap 
into the road—not a very prepossessing person he seemed. 
Perhaps somewhere in the early thirties, flashily yet shabbily 
dressed, with a suggestion about him of uncleanliness which 
was more than external. 

He would not have been bad-looking if his face had not been 
such a weak one, and if it had not borne such obvious, un- 
flattering traces of the life he had lived. Without giving him 
the permission he requested, Mr. Watson waited for him to 
say what he wanted; he rather expected a petition for 
aid—he was not at all prepared for what the stranger 
actually did say. 

“* Pardon me if I put a few inquiries to you, sir, but I believo 
that a friend of mine resides in this immediate neighbourhood, 
and though I’m on my way to him at the present moment, 
I don’t quite know where. Perhaps you could give me the 
necessary information ?” 

The fellow spoke like an educated man, yet there are 
educated men who preface their requests for twopence with 
quite nice-sounding phrases. 

“ What is your friend’s name ?” 

“ Blake, sir—George Courtney Blake. You may not think 
it, but he and I were at school together, and we've had 
several rather interesting passages together since, though 
he is a personage, & magistrate, a man of property and of 
acres, and I. » 


The stranger gave a little flamboyant gesture. ‘I havo 
not quite kept pace with the van.” 
“ You were at school with George Blake ? Where?” 


“ At Rugby, sir, in the same house ; though when he left 
he was nearly at the head of it, and I was very nearly at the 
bottom.” 

“TI was at Rugby with Blake. What’s your name?” 

“ Halsey, sir—Edgar Halsey. May I ask what yours is? 
You've grown beyond my recognition.” 

‘‘Halsey ? I think I remember you; or, rather perhaps 
I oughtn’t to put it that way. I think I remember hearing 
of you.” 

“Tn that case I fear you didn’t hear much to my credit.” 
P “T’m afraid I didn’t. Weren't you—expelled, after I 

left?” 

“ Expulsion is not quite the proper word; I—left the 
school; but there was no actual expulsion. I was a young 
scatter-brain in those days, and they made me pay heavily 
for it. But you still have me at an advantage, sir; you have 
not told me what your name is.” 

“You say you wish to see George Blake. Has he still kept 
up your acquaintance ?” 

“Tn a sense, sir, in a sense. George Courtney Blake and 
I had passages together which I fancy he would rather should 
be kept private. It so happens that I do not only wish to 
sec Mr. Blake ; I also want—shall I say, still more urgently 1— 
to sce Mrs. Blake. That lady and I were, not so long ago, 
quite close friends.” 

“ Before her marriage ?” 

“ Exactly. I—I’ve been living in seclusion; {t was only 
by the merest accident I learnt, the other day, that she was 
married. But you, sir, are all the questions and 
giving me no information in return. In the first place, 
where exactly does Mr. Blake reside ? How far from here ?” 

“I believe this is a private road, but if you come through 
this gate and follow it, it leads direct to the house. All 
same, I may tell you that even if you find him at home I 
don’t think he will see you.” 

“ And why not, sir? And if he won’t, I’m sure his wife 
will, when she hears my name; and I’d really sooner sec her 
than her husband.” 

‘ “J very much doubt if you'll find that Mrs. Blake is at 
ome.” 

“* What ground, sir, have you for saying that?” 
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“ T happen to be staying in the house, and she’s been absent 
ever since I came.” 

“ Staying in the house, are you? I will remind you that 
you still have me at an advantage, sir, and that you have not 
yet told me your name.” 

A twinkle came into Mr. Watson's eyes, as if there were 
something about the other which he found amusing. 

““My name? I doubt if it will convey much to you. I 
don’t think you'll recognise it.” 

“‘ And yet i say you were in the same house at Rugby 
as Blake. Of course, I don’t pretend to have been familiar 
with the names of all the fellows, though, at some time or 
other, I fancy I must have heard them all. Perhaps you'll 
tell me what your name is?” 

‘My name is Gilbert Watson.” 

The announcement produced on the stranger an effect 
which was, in its way, electric. He started, fell back a pace 
or two, stared at the other as if he were some strange being, 
and seemed for a second or two to bo unable to speak. 

“Gilbert Watson! You are Gilbert Watson?” 

. It would appear, Mr. Halsey, that you do recognise my 
name. 

“Recognise your name? I should rather think I did! 
Of all the astounding meetings! It’s—it’s quite unnerved 


me. 

“‘Tll tell Mr. Blake, if he’s in, that by the time you've 
ceased to be unnerved he may expect you. Good morning, 
Mr. Halsey.” © 

Mr. Watson passed through the gate. shut it behind him, 
and without paying any heed to what the stranger might he 
disposed to say or do, began to walk briskly down the path. 
For some moments the stranger seemed disposed to do 
nothing ; he did not even follow the other with his eyes, but 
stood staring into space as if at some amazing vision. 

‘“‘He’s Gilbert Watson! And he’s staying in Blake's 
house! This beats anything!” 

As he went, Mr. Watson also was communing with himself. 

‘“Halsey ? I remember the name. And the story—one 
has only to look at him to see that as he began he went on. 
What was he insinuating in his talk about the passages with 
him which Blake would rather have kept private, and in his 
innuendoes about Blake’s wife ? Scamp is written large all 
over Mr. Halsey. The less Klake or his wife has to do with 
him the better for both. It is out of men of his kidney that 
blackmailers are made.” 

The path wound in and out among the trees ; as he rounded 
it to the lcft he came upon a large sheet of water by whose 
charm he had been struck as he went up. It was fringed on 
all sides by a belt of fir-trees, which in some places grew right 
down to the water’s edge. The surface of the water was 
entirely unruffled ; it was a stillness which suggested depth. 
It had seemed so solitary as he passed it before; now its 
solitude was disturbed by a single figure. A man was 
standing on the bank nearest to the path, looking down into 
the tranquil water. He was surprised to see that it was 
Mr. Blake; something in his attitude startled him. 

“*So you are out and about, George. I’ve just been for a 
turn. A nice ae you seem to have got here; and this i3 
a nice piece of water. Lovoks as though there ought to be 
fish in it.” 

‘‘ There are—quantities. We call it the fish-pond. 
going to have it ed.”” 

“Dragged ? What for?” 

“ For her.” 

“‘ George, you don’t think 

He left the sentence unfinished. Mr. Blake supplied. after 
his own fashion, what might have been the missing words. 

“‘ This water has haunted me all night. To me it has been 
a night of horror; I'll never forget it. I think the worst part 
of it has been this water. If I could, I'd have it drained and 
the place filled up; I shall never be able to look at it azain, 
or think of it with comfort. All night I’ve seen her floating 
on the face of it, and—and the fish feeding. I’m going to 
have it dragged ; if she’s here I'l] find her. If I do I'll never 
live in the house again—unless the water can be drained 


Tm 


away.” 

The state of his host’s mind had clearly not improved since 
their parting overnight; listening to him brought back to 
Watson all his uncomfortable feelings. He said, as much to 
divert the subject into another channel as for any cther 
reason : 

“I’ve just met a gentleman who claims to be an old ac- 
quaintance of yours, and, as I suppose, in a way of mine. 
He talks of coming down to see you.” 

‘* What’s his name ?” 

‘“* Halsey—Edgar Halsey.” 

“ That rogue!” 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if he were something of that sort. I 
left him in the lane up at the top there; I told him that I'd 
let you know that he was coming. I felt it would only be fair 
to give you a chance of getting out of his way if you wanted 
to. I daresay he’s already on his way; so, if you do want to 
give him the slip, you’d better come with me and we'll do it 
together. No, by Jove, we can’t; it’s too late, old man. 
Here he is.” . 

As he spoke the stranger came in sight round the bend in 
the path above. When he saw the two men below he paused. 
They regarded him in silence. Then, slightly raising his hat, 
he came quickly down the slope, with in his voice a note of 
what he perhaps meant to represent cager friendliness. 

“Ha, Blake! This is an unlooked-for pleasure. 
just coming down to the house in search of you.” 

His friendly tone was not reciprocated by Mr. Blake. He 
did not reply to the stranger at all, but turning, addressed 
Watson in terms which Mr. Halsey could not have felt wero 
complimentary. . . 

“Watson, do you mind going on and Jeaving me with this 
rascal? What { have to say to him I think I should yrefer 
to say in private, and I fancy he may prefer it also.” 

Mr. Watson took the hint and went. : 

“T should say there was a bad quarter of an hour in store 
for Mr. Halsey. I never saw an uglier look on Blake's face ; 
I didn’t think he was capable of it. Possibly Mr. Halscy 
will regret that he sought an interview before it’s done. 

On his way down to the house he met some men leading 
acart. He stopped them. 
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DISILLUSIONED. 

[It is one of life’s little ironies that Angelina should often 
discover the interesting ‘‘ Guards’ Officer” who paid her 
such gallant attentions at Winklehampton being merely 
useful in—say—a grocer’s shop at home.—Daily Paper.] 

His waist was a delicious dream 
In my admiring eyes, 

His faultless clothes would well beseem 
A tailor’s paradise ; 

I sighed to watch him lead his men, 
Attended by the band, 

And, oh! the thrill of pleasure when 


ema He squeezed my 
cntest 


little hand. 
His locks my 
soldier boy 
(incog.), 
Anointed — with 
pomade, 
He simply looked 
a _ fearful 
1. dog 
Upon the pro- 
menade ; 
One saw that he 


All others I dismissed, 
For not a boy could kiss like him 
Of all the boys I’ve kissed. 


Alas! alas! he went his way, 
This man of lofty tone ; 

Uj on the shores of Shingle Bay 
I atayed—and wept stone. 
* 


Scene: grocer’s shop. With shaking knees ; 
“ Found, found at last!’ I cried. 

And there he was dispensing cheese 
Upon the butter side ! 


PR 
Rhyme 
e 
THE HOUSEBREAKER’'S WAIL. 
[A burglar-proof glass has recently been introduced by 
a French firm of manufacturers. A heavy weight thrown 


against this glass does not crack tt, while revolver bullets 
only make a slight mark on it.—Daily Paper. ] 


TuE profession of a burglar isn’t what it used to be 

In the days when 
you could 
break a pane 

and run, 
DIAMOND Pig shoe 
ne = window 
sileenimabamnadebe’ any jewels 
z you could 
Those were times, 
I tell you, 
when the game 

was fun. 


Recently, while out 
on business, I 
observed a 


sheet of 
glass 
At the back of 


which lay 
diamonds 
; galore, 
So I bine abrick-bat at it, and rushed forward, but, 
alas! 
I tried in vain to touch that precious store. 


Burglar-proof, that’s what that glass was, and my head 
went black and green, 
Owing to the force with which I ran agin’ it, 


Then a Patent Automatic Burglar - Capturing 
Machine 

Lifted me above a box, and dropped me in 
it! 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 

Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


A VEGETARIAN’S LAMENT. 
[The Japanese are abandoning rice and fish in favour of 
beef and mutton.—Daily Paper.] 
Speak! speak! my Eastern brother, must I shed a fond 
illusion, 
And regard you as a cannibal and glutton ? 
Is it really true you wish to fall away from rice and fish 


too, 
And embark upon 


a course of 
beef and 
mutton ? 
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*Twas on rice, my 
reckless 
Islander, you 
slipped across 
to China, 

And fairly wiped 
the carpet 
with your fat 
kin ; 

*Twas on rice you 
gave that 
crusher to the 
cunning plans 
of Russia, 

And dusted up the floor with Kuropatkin. 


Remember meat’s responsible for many sad calamities, 
Be wise, my friend, and stick to rice and mullet ; 

*T would be sad to see Kuroki in a fit of choky-choky, 
Or Togo with a chop bone in his gullet. 


Oh, pause, my Eastern brother, e’er you make this fatal 
blunder; 
If you really must be altering your diet, 
Add some oatmeal, nuts, ag koker, with a dash of 
tapioca 
(It doesn’t sound attractive—but just try it), 
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THE LOVELY MRS. BLAKE. 
from page 260.) 


“ What have you got in there?” 

“ Drags, sir; Mr. Blake is going to have the fish-pond 
dragged.” . . 

“7 don't think I should go up to him for a miaute or two. 
He’s talking to a gentloman; he told me that he wished to 
talk to him in private. You'd better wait till the conversa- 
tion isover. I’m sure Mr. Blake doesn’t wish to be disturbed ; 
go up to him, say, in a quarter of an hour.” 

Three-quarters of an hour later Mr. Blake came across the 

arden towards his guest, who was sitting on the terrace, 
basking in the sun. . 

“Well.” inquired Watson, ‘‘ what's become of Mr. Edyar 
Halsey ?” 

He was struck, as soon as he had spoken. by the appearance 
which Mr. Blake presented. He was bare-healed. When 
Watson had seen him last he wore a cap; he seemed to have 
lost it, and to be unconscious of its absence. His hair was 
rumpled, his tie disarranged ; there was an air of disorder 
about the whole man—a disorder which his words secined 

resently to show, as he replied to the other's question, was 
1 ternal as well as external. : . 

“ Halsey 2? What's become of him? I hope he’s stewing 
telow!” : 

The words were sufficiently surprising ; the tone in which 
they were uttered was still more so. Some violent emotion 
had so got hold of him that he seemed to speak as with a 
scream of rage. That he was half beside himself with passion 
there could be no doubt. On the.threshold of the house, 
just as he was about to enter it, he stopped and turned again 
to Watson. , 

“Tm not going to have the fish-pond dragged; I—I’m 
afraid of what I might find.” 

The guest said to himself when the host had entered the 
house : 

“There always was a thread of eccentricity running through 
old Blake, but I never thought it would have come so much 
to the front as it sccems to have done. If I were what they 
call in America an alienist, if he goes on like this I'm not sure 
that it would need much to persuade me to certify him as—— 

Mr. Watson raised his finger to his forchead ; then he took 
out his pipe and pressed the tobacco back into the bowl. 
Replacing the stem between his lips, he continued- to look 
out upon the world with contemplative eyes. . 

“I wonder what did take place between Halsey and him— 
what Halsey wanted to see him about—what Halsey said to 

ut him in such a frenzy of rage? George Blake seems to 

ave grown short-tempered since the days of auld lang 
syne.” 
"His thoughts took a different course, though he still 
wondered. 

“T wonder what’s become of that car of hers—or her 
brother’s, the minx! Has it come to grief again? And has 
it again failed to occur to her that it might be as well to try 
a turn of the handle ? She ought to be here by now. If she 
doesn’t come I—I wonder how soon it would be decent for 
me to pay a call at Rogate? By the way, I might find out 
where the place is, and then, if I were to go for a stroll this 
afternoon, I might lose my way thereabouts; and—and it 
might be managed that way. I never saw a girl with such 
eyes.” 

—s rising from his seat, he went in search, possibly 
of someone who could tell him where the young lady lived. 
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Mr. Blake’s Love Story. 
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Tkree days passed. Gilbert Watson was still at The 
Beeches, though he had not again seen the young lady with 
the eyes, nor found himself within convenient distance of 
Rogate. So many things had happened, and so quickly, 
that just what he had feared had happened, and he found 
himself drawn into a tangle from which, with any semblance 
of grace, he could not easily escape. 

Nothing had been heard of the missing Iady, and so 
extraordinary an effect had this had upon George 
Blake that, almost in self defence Mr. Watson had felt 
constrained to make an effort to get at what was 
at the back of that gentleman’s mind. And, in a 
measure. he had got there, in the course of the strangest 
interview he had ever had in his life. It took place at dead 
of night—the third night after Watson’s coming. All day 
tho air had been cherged with electricity, and worse ; over 
and over azain he had upbraided himself for having been 
such a fool as to have stayed; and now that the night had 
come, the inclination to indulye in self-reproach had become 
more pronoanecd. 

He could not sleep; either his imagination j:layed him the 
maddest tricks, or the house was full of the most fantastic 
noises. Indeed, he had not had any sleep to speak of in the 
two nights he had occupied that room, and as a consequence 
on that third nicht his nerves were all on edge; he was so 
much in want of -leep that he knew it would not come. 

He had got between the sheets, but he might just a3 well 
have stayed outside for any rest which came to him. The 
room, like the rest of the house, was lit by electricity ; Blake 
had an installation of his own. He had tried Icaving the 
light on, and he tried switching it off; he was not sure under 
which condition he was least at case. 

With the light on he could not shut his eyes; it seemed as 
if he had to stare at it; with it of his fancy played him such 
pranks that he was racked by what he was conscious was 
a ridiculous and even childish sense of fear. And the things 
which he seemed to hear! And the compulsion that was on 
him to learn, if possible, from what source they came! He 
had to switch on the light again to learn. 

But there came a point in that eventful night when the 
thing went beyond imagination; he did hear things that 
were not the sportive creations of his sense of hearing. And 
he got out of bed, resolute to learn what they were. He went 
to his bedroom door, and, opening it, stepped out into the 
passaze beyond. He had done this on previous occasions, 
and when he had tried to trace the noises to their source had 
found nothing. This time he had better fortune—in the 
sense that he did find something, though it was fortune of a 
curious kind. He went along his own passage, in the dark- 
ness ; felt his way along the passage to his right, and, outside 
the door of a certain room, he stopped—-always in the dark- 
ness. 

He had approximately located at least one sound he had 
heard ; it came from within that room. Somcone was moving 
on the other side of the door, uttering sounds like a soul 
possessed. Watson hesitated. Even then he was in doubt 
as to whether he had a right to intrude; then his doubt was 
resolved by a further sound—one which startled him beyond 
anything which had gone before. Someone on the other 


side of that door had fired a revolver. That meant things 
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into which all mon had a right to inquire. He turned the 
handle, and entering, found George Blake standing with the 
strangest look upon his face and with a revolver in his hand. 

‘““ George, what—what are you doing ?”” 

“Playing the coward—and the cur. Is there anyone in 
the room but me?” 

“What do you mean, man ? 

“And no one else ?”” 

“* Unless they’re in hiding under the table, or behind the 
couch, or—somewhere.” 

“Then I’m doubly a cur. Gilbert, I just tried to blow 
my brains out; just as I was pulling the trigger it seemed to 
me that someone knocked up my hand, so that I missed. 
What really occurred was that I was so much of a coward 
- to snatch at any fribbling excuse to save my wretched 

e. 

Watson moved farther into the room. 

“Give me that revolver.” 

“Why?” 

““ Give it to me.” 

“You think—that I’m not to be trusted ?” 

““Never mind what I think. Be so good as to do what I 
ask you.”” The weapon was transferred from one to the 
other. Watson went on. ‘‘ Now I'll tell you what I think. 
I think that to all intents and purposes you're out of your 
mind, and practically a certifiable lunatic.” 

‘“*[ daresay you're right. I—Gilbert, I hope you are.” 

The words were uttered with so poignant a sigh that the 
mere force of it seemed to shake the man’s whole being. 

“Is it really so bad as that ?” 

“It can hardly be worse —at least, I trust it couldn't. I’m 
done already. and if there's worse to come, what a broken 
wretch I shall be! But it’s no use our talking. You 
expressed a wish, in anticipation, that [ would thrust on you 
no confidence ; yet if you only knew how I look for someone 
who can help me, though it were over so little—I don’t want 
to go stark, staring mad—someone who's not a policeman !”” 

He pressed the palms of his hands against his forehead as 
if to cool his throbbing brow. Watson was moved by a 
sudden access of pity. 

‘Come, George, don’t be a greater idiot than you can 
help. What I said I said without realising apparently how 
serious the position really was. What's the real story of 
this business between you and your wife ?” 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
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FOR COMIC POST-.CARDS. 

He was somewhat caten up with a mistaken conscious- 
ness of his own importance, and when he was making his 
great specch in the Muddlecombe Mock Parliament he 
noted that one of the local Pressmen appeared to be 
sketching him. 

When the “house” adjourned, he buttonholed the 
artist. 

“T believe—aw—you were—aw—sketching me, isn’t 
that so—aw ?” he inquired. 

“That is so,” replied the artist. 

“ Well—aw—would you—aw—tell me what noospaper 
you—aw—represent—aw ?” 

“T don't represent any newspaper,” answered the 
artist. ‘* 1 design comic post-cards.” 


I am here.” 


Eskimos fighting to read 
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For a number of years John Hope had lodged at Mrs 
Lamb's house. He was a short, stout man, with a ruddy 
complexion, which was generally lit up by a cheery smile. 

Stenley, the little village in which Mrs. Lamb’s house stood, 
Is buried in an out-of-the-way spot in Essex. Despite this, 
however, Mr. Hope used to travel up to London with the 
utmost larity each day of the week except Sunday. 

He reached the railway by mcans of a carrier's cart which 
passed through Stenley every morning and evening, and 
carried him to a market town some four miles away through 
which the Great Eastern main line runs. 

John Hope stated that his reason for living in such an out- 
of-the-way spot was because he detested town life, and 
London life in particular. He wanted to get as far away from 
the City as he could. 

He had never been communicative concerning his business 
in London. He was a financier, he said, but would give no 
further details of his actual position. 

Because of his daily Jenmneys Mr. Hope was regarded with 
considerable awe by most of the villagers, many of whom had 
never been to London. Even Mrs. Lamb, who considered 
herself supcrior to most of her neighbours, looked up to John 


Hope. 

ire. Lamb’s late husband had been in the Army, but there 
seemed to be some doubt as to his rank. His widow’s state- 
ments, however, always allowed people to infer that he had 
been an officer; which was very true—he had been a non- 
commissioned officer. 

Stenley was electrified when the news went forth that Mrs. 
Lamb was going to become Mrs. Hope. The good lady 
simply bubbled over with pride when she took her walks 
abroad, and her condescending manner was absolutely 


wer. Symons 

She was besieged with invitations to tea in order that the 
forthcoming marriage might be talked over. Indeed, for the 
time being, Mrs. Lamb was of more importance in Stenley 
than the Squire’s mer 

At length the wedding took place, and the bride and bride- 
groom went to Hastings fora fortnight. On their return they 
occupied a new red-brick villa just outside the village, a fact 
which inflated Mrs. Hope more than ever. 

About a weck after their return Mra. Hope gave an “ At 
Home,” to which all the friends of the happy couple were 
invited. 

“Won't you ask some of your City friends, John?” she 
inquired. 

e pursed up his lips.“ It’s settlement in a few days,” he 
said. ‘* Couldn’t be done, my dear.” 

Mrs. Hope was regretful. She had looked forward to having 
her ‘‘ At Roms ” graced by the presence of several frock- 
coated gentlemen with large gold watch-chains, tall collars, 
and a lot of cuff. 

“ Funny you never bring any of your City friends down 
here, John,” she persisted. 

“When I leave the City in the evening, I’ve done with it,” 
John said, ‘‘ and I don't want anything to remind me of it 
till I go back next morning.” 

The ‘“‘ At Home ” was a great success. The Vicar put in an 
appearance and delivered a short complimentary specch, 
during which Mrs. Hope quivcred with pride. His knowledge 
of John's position was very vague, but he felt safe in referring 
to Mr. Hope as a “ pillar of finance.” 

John’s reply was really brilliant. With his thumbs in the 
armholes o his waistcoat, his crimson face alight with a 
seraphic smile, he spoke at length. He mentioned Lord 
Spender, Sir Talbot Winsley, and Baron von Brunn, with 
whom he lunched every day. He referred to occasions when 
he had met Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Baron Rothschild, and 
various other financial magnates. Spoke of deals on the 
Exchange which ran into hundreds of thousands of pounds 
at a time, and altogether astounded Stenley. 

The surrounding small farmers and tradesmen who con- 
stituted the circle in which the Hopes moved were very proud 
of the financier and his wife, and tho latter was practically an 
uncrowned queen. 

No mention has been made hitherto of Miss Lamb, Mr. 
Hope’s step-daughter. She, however, was @ vivacious young 
lady who rejoiced in her parents’ popularity because of the 
many invitations she received in consequence. 

When Mr. Hope bought a second-hand governess cart and 
an elderly pony, Mrs. Hope could hardly contain herself, and 
was with difficulty prevented from calling on the Squire in it. 
She had fifty cards printed for a shilling and used them 
religiously whenever she got an opportunity. 

One or two of the farmers had village girls in to help with 
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the housework, girls who Mrs. Hope had known since they 
were babies, but she lost sight of this fact when one of them 
opened the front door as the governess cart drew up. 

‘** Lor, ‘tis Mrs. *Ope, to be sure.” 

“Take my card in to your mistress,” Mrs. Hope would 
respond haughtily. 

The one failure in her carcer was her fortnightly ‘* At 
Home,” and this was due to the fact that she did the correct 
thing as regards food. There were a few plates omlening 
tiny scraps of bread and butter, small pieces of cake, an 
biscuits about the room, and she bought some five o'clock tea- 
cups especially for these occasions. 

Anyone of her gues‘s who had left their work in order to be 
present could have eaten the entire spread, and they signified 
their intention of not coming out again to be starved. Mrs. 
Hope was sublimely contemptuous and openly pitied their 
ignorance of Society customs. 

On several occasions she proposed to her husband that she 
should call for him at his office and go out to lunch or tea with 
him, but he explained that he was often too busy even to go 
out himself. 

The first year of their married life passed by with very little 
change, except that Mrs. Hope grew even more lofty. Mr. 
Hope remained just the same—a cheery, fat little man 
always talking about financial matters. 

Then a daring idea came to Mrs. Hope and she communi- 
cated it to her daughter. 

“Your father never asks us up to town,” she said, “let’s 
go up by ourselves.” 

The idea appealed to Miss Lamb, and preparations were 
immediately mede. By driving to the station almost at once 
they could catch a train which would land them in the City 
shortly after twelve o'clock. 

Half-past twelve saw the conspirators walking up Old 
Broad Street, peering at every passer-by in the hope that they 
would sce John. 

‘* His office is somewhere off this strect,” Mrs. Hope 
remarxed. ‘‘ It’s in a court, I think.” 

‘* Let’s ask someone,” suggested Miss Lamb. 
bound to be well-known.” 

They inquired of many people—clerks, stockbrokers, 
office-boys, tradesmen, and policemen, but no one seemed 
ever to have heard of Mr. John Hope or his offee. In vain 
Mra. Hope assured people that her husband was a pillar of 
finance who associated with the Rothschilds and _ other 
magnates, the replies she reccived were mostly inclined to be 
humorous. 

At length, after traversing courts and streets for an hour, 
and inquiring until their throats ached, they decided to give 
up the task. 

“* After all, my dear, London's such a big place that I don’t 
suppose one person in a thousand could tell you even whera 
Lord Rothschild’s office is,” remarked Mrs. Hope, the words 
being a sop to her pride. 

‘“*Can’t we go and have something to eat, ma ?”’ asked Miss 
Lamb, sniffing eagerly at the appetising odour which emanated 
from a restaurant close by. 

“Yes, my dear. This place will do as well as any other. 
Come along.” 

They entered the restaurant, which was one of those old- 
fashioned chop houses of which there are so few left in London. 
It was divided up by old oak partitions, but everything was 
very clean, and the spoons and forks were silver-,lated. 

‘“Maybe this is where your father comes, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Hope. ‘* Perhaps he'll come in with Lord Spender while 
we're here.” 

She consulted a menu and then looked up to see a waiter 
watching her. He was a short, fat man, with a red face, and 
was attired in an old-fashioned dress suit. Mrs. Hope’s jaw 
dropped and she stared at him in a fascinated manner. 

It was John! 

The pillar of finance ! 

The customary genial smile so well-known to the habitués 
of the restaurant was missing, but his face was perfectly calm. 

“ What can I get you, madam ?” he asked. 

“ John!” gasped Mrs. Hope, in an awed whisper. 

“We have a very nice cut of roast beef, and the baked 
potatoes are excellent, madam.” 

“John!” Mrs. Hope groaned. 

“Or there’s some very good lamb, madam, with caper 
sauce.” 

Mrs. Hope did not reply, but blinked dully at her husband. 

**T can recommend the beef, madam, and perhaps you'd 
like our special pudding to follow.” 

“Oh!” moaned Mrs. Hope. Her daughter sat with open 
mouth, gaping at her stepfather. 

Just then another waiter hurried up. 

‘* Lord Spender an’ the Baron are waitin’ for you to take 
their orders, John,” he said. 

“* T’ll be there in a second, Henry.” 

He turned to his stricken wife and daughter. 

“Tf you will leave it to me, ladies, I will see that you have 
an excellent luncheon,” he said. 

Then he bowed and departed. Not a word did Mrs. Hope 
or her daughter speak, they sat still staring blankly at each 
other till John returned carrying a loaded tray. 

“There, ladies,” he said, setting out the plates and dishes 
before them, “I am sure you will find this to your liking. 
What will you take to drink ?” 

“ Brandy and water,” groaned Mrs. Hope. 

“* Water for me,” gasped her daughter. 

They made a pretence at eating the meal, including the 
sweets with which John presently served them. 

“ Well, John,” they heard a man say, “ the market’s down 
again. South Africans are rotten.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it, m’lord,” came John’s voice in 
obsequious tones, 


“ Father is 


A Pathetic Little Tale of Deception. 


IACIMCIar 


By E. NEWTON-BUNGEY. 


“ Er—just dust my hat for me, John.” 

“ Yes, your lordship,” and @ moment later, “ Thank you, 
m’lord. Thank you, your highness.” 

Two immaculately-di gentlemen passed by Mrs, 
Hope's table, followed by John, towel on arm, bowing low. 

“Let us go home,” said Mrs. Hope, in lifeless tones. 

“ Your bill, madam.” 

John entered the various items on a elip and handed the 
latter to his wife. The bill came to four shillings and ten- 
pence ; Mrs. Hope put down two half-crowns. 

“Thank you, madam,” responded John, his face perfectly 
expressionless. 

‘Oh, Lucy,” groaned Mrs. Hope, when she and her 
daughter were outside. “Let us get home quickly.” 

In the train she groaned at intervals and murmured : 

“A waiter!” 

People who saw Mrs. Hope and her daughter driving to the 
villa in the governess cart remarked how ill she looked. But 
could they fees seen John as he sat in the carrier’s waggon 
that night they would have predicted his early death. Fortu- 
nately, however, it was too dark. _ 

He let himself in with his latch-key and met his step-daughter 
in the hall. 

‘* Where’s your mother ?”’ he asked. 

“She’s in the dining-room,” began Lucy in resentful 
accents. But when she saw her stepfather’s face, her voice 
softened as she added, ‘‘ she’s been sitting there since she 
came in, she hasn’t touched a morsel of tea.” 

John opened the dining-room door, and entered. 

He appeared to have aged ten years since he had left home 
that morning. His shoulders seemed to have acquired a 
stoop, his cheerful smile was gone, his face, usually so red and 
jolly-looking, was pale and lined. 

“Annie,” he said, and over that one word his voice broke. 

Mrs. Hope was seated in an arm-chair, from where she 
gazed at him stonily. 

“* So you’ve been telling lies all the time ? ” she said. 

John nodded, he could not speak. 

“ Why ? ” 

Twice John tried to reply, and then he managed to get rid 
of the lump in his throat. 

“I didn’t want anyone to know I was only a waiter, par- 
ticularly you,” he said, his voice trembling. ‘‘ You see, 
Annie, I liked you as soon as I came to live here, I knew you 
had rather high notions, and you'd have turned up your nose 
at a waiter for your husband. So I pretended I was——” 

‘A pillar of finance,” broke in Mrs. Hope scornfully. 

“Twas the vicar called me that,” said John humbly. 

“ And you lunch with lords and barons, don't you?” 
pursued his wife vindictively. 

“ 1’'m always there when they lunch, you see,” John replied. 

“Oh, to think I married a fraud. To think that the man I 
have looked up to should deceive me so. Only a waiter!” 

Mrs. Hope clasped her hands to her face and rocked herself 
to and fro. 

John’s shoulders seemed to bend a little more and his eyes 

w misty. 

“Thad to do it, else you'd never have married me,” he said. 
“Don’t take on so, Annie, I’ve worked very hard all my life 
and I'll go on working for you. _ I’ve got a quarter share in 
the restaurant now, that’s how I was able to buy this house 
for you.” 

Mrs. Hope did not speak. Old John stood staring at her 
with dull, sad eyes. Love had come late in life to him, and 
he loved this plain, comfortable wife of his more than he 
cared to tell. 

Every word she uttered seemed like a separate shaft 
that had penctrated to his heart. 

He felt very old suddenly. He felt that he wanted someone 
to comfort him. He was tired, too; it was weary work 
hurrying to and fro at the restaurant. His legs trembled 
under him and a curious grey pallor came over his face. 

“ T did it all for you, Annie,’ he murmured. 

Then he suddenly stumbled and fell on his knees, holding ts 
the table. Mrs. Hope started at the noise, her hands left her 
face, and she stared in alarm at her husband. 

Immediately the resentment faded from her eyes. her 
womanly instincts triumphed, and the word ‘* John!” broke 
from her lips. 

He pulled himself to his feet and tottcred forward, only to 
stumble again. But this time he fell into his wife’s arms and 
she held him close to her, his grey face resting on her shoulder. 

There she held him, rocking him gently as she would have 
done a child, while the tears fell from her eyes on to his hair, 
which she saw suddenly was streaked with silver. 

“ It’s all right, John,” she whispered. ‘‘ Don’t take on so, 
dear. No—no——” 

For the man’s frame was shaking with sobs. 

He lifted his worn face and gazed into her eyes, to find them 
melting with compassion. 

“I'm so sorry, lass,” he whispered. ‘‘ Ah! I’m done.” 

He became limp in her arms, and she laid him on a couch 
and tended him as a mother tends her ailing child. 

Presently he smiled, and she kissed him. 
* * * * * 


John is no longer at the restaurant, his quarter share 
brought him in enough to live on, providing it was economic- 
ally spent, and there proved to be no more careful housewi'e 
in Stenley than Mrs. Hope. 

The habitués at the restaurant, mostly very wealthy stock- 
brokers who had known John for many, many years, clubbed 

ether and presented him with a hundred and fifty pounds. 
ere was still one more evasion of the truth, and Stenleyites 
were given to understand that John had broken down under 
the stress of business, and had retired. 

It is Mrs. Hope who is the pillar of finance now, she manages 

wonderfully. 


One penny. 
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the Charming Actress, says what She 
Thinks of Them. 
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Accorpina to the 
woman has a mission in 

This is perfectly truc, only it isn’t the mission the 
poets thought of: 

The fact is, woman was sent into this world to wear 
frocks. And knows it. 

She wears them from the time when she abandons long 
clothes to the time when she abandons life altogether. 
And she wears as many as she possibly can: 

Incidentally, of course, she does other things in between- 
whiles, such, for instance, as falling in love, getting 
married, and performing various other acts of an heroic 
character. She has even been known occasionally to 
wear hate—and hair which is not necessarily all her own. 
And the selection of a suitable complexion is a matter 
which gives her mind considerable exercise. 

But over and above all other things, she wears frocks. 

Frocks, in short, sum up the whole of her existence, 
and the word is synonymous with “‘ woman.” 

It is frequently maintained that as a subject for conver- 
sation tho weather holds first place in the affections of 
mankind: 

Fashion is More Attractive. 

This may be perfectly true—of mankind: But it isn’t 
true of womankind—except when the weather has been 
unkind to her frocks. Then she is liable to become almost 
cloquent. 

In the ordinary way, however, the discussion of the 
weather is left to the other sex. 

Fashion is so much more changeable: 

And attractive ! 

To descend to personal matters, I, as a woman, have 
of course, worn many frocks. As an actress I have worn 


| driving theffickle dame (as well as his wife) away. 


many more: I even hoped, at one 
period of my life, to wear a mackin- 
tosh: 


I was, of course, very young: 

I bought the mackintosh during & 
spell of fine weather for the protection 
of a new frock. But it kept the rain 
off in a way which was not anticipated 
by the shopkeeper—or me. 

For days E sat disconsolatcly indoors 
waiting for a downpour, and for 
days there was hardly a cloud in the 
sky. Then, with tears in my eyes, I 
gave that mackintosh away to a bosom friend—and went 
out in the new frock. 

I never wore it again: 

I couldn't. 

It rained so hard that it shrank too much: 

So much for the weather—and mackintoshes: 
days I always take a taxi-cab: 


He Lacks Appreciation. 

Man is an intelligent animal: He has told us so 
himself. But he never rightly understands frocks—in 
any sense. 

spite of the fact that for one brief but forgotten 
om in his own existence he strutted proudly about in 
them, he cannot appreciate a woman’s devotion to the 
creations for which she is created. The thing passes his 
comprehension ; or, at any rate, he says it does. 

Certainly, when he is single he fails to realise that 
simplicity is not always inexpensive ; and when he is 
married he fails to see why a frock should cost more than 
his dress-suit, or need replacing oftener. 

Fashion is a nightmare which haunts his cheque-book. 

“Who cares a fig for Fashion ?’’ he cries, in the hope of 
“Why, 


Nowa- 


I’ve had this old overcoat for three winters!” 

Which onlv shows that man is shabby by instinct. 

A woman buys new frocks because she loves pretty 
things ; a man buys new clothes only because his wife 
refuses to walk out with him in his old ones: 

I have heard that a well-known authority on food 
once invented an entircly new soup through upsetting 
some Pilsener beer into his plate. But this is quite a 


me for a banana. 
was intended for me. 


8 


trifling matter compa idered 
to me at a dinner-party ywy 
side. a] 


In the middle of dessert he reached across i s.vut of 
This was rude of him, but the banana 


Unfortunately, in securing it, he upset my glass of 


sherry into my lap. 


He was astounded. I said nothing whatever about 
the banana, but thanked him profusely for the 
wine. 

‘* But—er—well, really you know!” he spluttered. 

“Thank you very much indeed!” I repeated. “ The 
fact is I’ve been trying to think of an excuse for discarding 
this frock for months past.” 

Presumably the skirt and blouse would consider them- 
selves entitled to some recognition in an article on frocks ; 
but their claim is no wider than the waistband which unites 
them. And on the whole I’m far from satisfied that the 
waistband always serves a useful purpose: 

Some skirts and blouses, like crabbed age and youth, 
cannot live together—economy exacting a combination 
which no self-respecting dressmaker would dream of 
incorporating in a frock. 


American Eccentricity. 

But it is the Americans who find the limit in this direc- 
tion—and pass beyond it. 

I have a very distant relative in America who, for no 
particular reason in the world—except that she is American 
—persists in wearing quarrelsome blouses with her skirts 
all the year round. 

Even the bodices of her evening frocks are made of 
different material from the skirts—and scream aloud 
about it: 

Such eccentricity puzzled me sorely for a long time: 
But at length, ‘‘ Why on earth do you do it ?’” I inquired 
im pertinently- 

“* Because it gives me more scope for colour, my dear,” 
she replied: 

At that moment the blue of her skirt was in open warfare 
with the green of her blouse. 

“ Unless you return to frocks,” I retorted, ‘ you'll ruin 
your eyesight.” 

We are now more distant relatives than ever. 


THE GARDEN LINER IS COMING. 


A luxurious roof-garden is the latest addition to some of the large liners. 


THE MAIN ‘DECK OF THE 
FUTURE LINER 


PASSENGER TO CAPTAIN 
ON BRIDGE: “MORNING, CAPTAIN, 
SCARLET RUNNERS. LOOKING 


VERY FINE: 


Why trouble to find the Pole? You 
North Pole Serial 
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BORED ON LONG 
VOYAGES, 


THEY'LL BE ABLE 

TO KEEP “FIT” BY 

USING THE DECK — 

GARDEN ROLLER 
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OFFICER: “HAVE YOU SPLICED 
THE MAINBRACE 7?” . 
JACK TAR: “AYE,AYE, SIR. ; 
OFFICER: “THEN YOU'D BETTER 
WATER THE GERANIUMS.” 
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Our artist depicts what it will eventually come to. 
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BUT THE GREAT BOON TO PASSENGERS 
WyL BE FRESH VEGETABLES FROM 
THE DECK KITCHEN GARDEN. 


can get as much excitement as you require by reading the 
which appears weekly in THE SCOUT. 
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A Special Contributor Tells \ 
How He was Treated by the 
French Crowds at Rheims 


'Ttiose who were present during the “ Flying Week” 
on Bethany Plain, near Rheims, saw the dawn of a new 
era in the history of the world. But afew m ‘hs ago 
the man in the street scoffed at flying-mach ~. now 
they are here with a dramatic suddenness, and ti wy have 
come to stay. 

The great course, just over six miles in circumference, 
appeared curious to British eyes, for, except for the space 
reserved for spectators, airship sheds, and so on, it is 
cultivated land. Within the course were peasants calmly 
gathering their crops apparently oblivious of the fiying- 
machines that were whizzing along above their heads. 

Not many days ago crops were being gathered where 
the spectators were standing, but now the ground is bare, 
except for countless pieces of paper, and as hard as rock. 

The constant military patrols, both foot and horse, 
and the numerous gendarmes, added considerably to the 
peculiarity of the scene from a British point of view: 


A Contented Crowd. 

It is doubtful whether a British crowd would have 
taken matters so resignedly as did the French spectators, 
for often there were periods of over an hour when no 
flight took place. 

In Britain there would have been continual bursts 
of ironical cheering and hooting, but the members of the 
French crowd seemed quite content to pass the time in 
all talking together in high-pitched voices, shrieking with 
laughter at the merest trifles, or patronising the numerous 
mat, that were temporarily erected: 

When it is said that there was only the flimsiest of fences, 
thin lathes joined by wire which bent over at an alarming 
angle under the weight of one person, between the specta- 
tors and the course, it may be imagined what would have 
happened if a British football crowd had been in the place 
of the French, and there had been no sport. 

Every now and then a soldier or a gendarme would 
request the crowd not to lean against the railings, and 
then for several minutes an animated conversation would 
ensue between the official and every member of the 
crowd within speaking distance, the spectators talking 
together, and the official replying when he managed to 
hear a complete sentence. 


French Politeness Vanishes. 

A great deal has been spoken and written about French 

liteness, but courtesy was missing in the crowd at 

thany. In the journey in the packed trains between 
Rheims and Bethany it was a case of sauve qui peut, and 
the noise proceeding from the compartments was almost 
deafening. Every passenger had a lot to say, and said it, 
regardless of listeners. 

i had barely becn five miriutes on the course when a 
portly Frenchman thrust himself between me and my 
neighbour, despite the fact that the latter’s elbow was 
almost touching mine. The new-comer proceeded to 
remove his collar and wipe his neck and forehead, digging 
his elbow into me at short intervals. 

Just then Blériot’s machine was signalled, and the 
collarless gentleman pushed a dirty hand in front of my 
face and ran his forefinger down the open page of my 
programme until he found the signal in the code: 

“Blériot ! C'est Blériot !” he bellowed in my ear, and 
then thrust himself forward absolutely blocking my view 
of the oncoming machine. 

On another occasion I had hired a chair for one franc 
for the day. By the way, as a means of obtaining 
customers, the owner stated that fifty centimes would be 
returned on each chair brought back to him with the 
ticket issuad with it. He told me that four out of five 
people were in too much of a hurry to get down to the 
trains to worry about carrying back the chair and getting 
their fifty centimes. 


Provisions Placed on my Chair. 

When the first lot of flying took place I stood up to 
watch it, but presently I went to sit down and sat on 
the boots of a gentleman who was standing on my chair. 
I had some difficulty in getting him to unders that I 
had not paid a franc for the chair for him to stand on it. 

On another occasion when I sat down I alighted on a 
large parcel of provisions which a French dame had 
placed on the seat, while she sat on the ground alongside 
drinking wine out of a large bottle. She was very in- 
dignant with me for sitting on the chair that I had hired. 

ter on I found that a fond father had balanced two 
of his children on my chair. I discovered it by the fact 
that he leant on my right shoulder, whilst one child 
screeched in my left ear, and the other kept clutching at 
my cap. I was about to remonstrate when the left hand 
child suddenly let off a piercing shriek in my ear. 

“Ho! Hol La! Voila, pere, voila!’ 

We looked where he was pointing—it was in the direc- 
tion where Blériot’s mance had just sank to the ground— 
and we saw a column of smoke arising. It was Blériot’s 
monoplane on fire. 

Immediately a rush was made, to find the machine a 
charred heap and enthusiasts buying pieces of burnt 
canvas as mementoes at five francs a time. 

I did nct trouble about my chair after that; it was 


During the “Flying Week.” } , 


beginning to be too much of a 
nuisance: . 

I saw quite a number of Englishmen 
and Americans who could not speak 
a word of French: One very funny 
incident took place during déjeuner. 

An American and two Englishmen, 
neither of them able to speak French, 
sat down at a table: 

“TI don’t know a word o’ their all-fired lingo,” said a 
American, “but I guess I’ll make these hyar waiters 
hop.” 

e proceeded to let fly streams of unpleasant Yankee 
words, reviling the waiters up hill and down dale: Every 
dish that was brought to him he found fault with, and he 
soon had, as he had said, a number of waiters rushing 
here and there, whilst he kept looking to his companions 
for applause. 

The funny part of it was that the two Englishmen fed 
steadily, and by the time the meal was over the American 
had scarcely had anything to eat. 


An Exhibition Fiasco. 

Whether he paid for his prowess by ordering a second 
meal, I do not know, but his ridiculous exhibition only 
made him look foolish: 

In a field by the course a French military dirigible 
balloon was on show, the admission being one 
franc., but I scarcely saw anyone pay to see it. The 
comical feature of the exhibition was that the dirigible 
was hauled ont at intervals and sent up, so that everybody 
had a splendid view of it free of charge. 

Rheims is in the heart of the cham e country, and 
the sparkling wine was on tap at prices that seemed 
ridiculous to foreigners: 

Amongst the latter it was easy to distinguish the 
Britisher. If a man smoked a pipe he was probably 
British, if he wore a cap you could be almost sure, but if 
his trousers were turned up you could be certain: 

Rheims, by the way, is pronounced by the average 
Britisher as though it were spelt ‘“ Reems.” To get 
the correct pronunciation one should say ‘‘ Rams” and 
put into the vowel something inclined towards the sound 
of ‘‘a”’ in psalm, and the word should be jerked off the 
tongue. 

— SS i 


A NATURAL LIFEBUOY. 

Tue boatman had been angered by the asinine behaviour 
of a young fellow among the party which he had taken 
for a sail. 

When the boat sprang a leak far out from the shore the 
boatman somewhat allayed the alarm of the rest of the 
party by serving out lifebolts, but he gave no belt to the 
would-be wit. 

‘* Where’s mine ? ” said the terrified youth: 

“Don’t you worry, my lad,” said the boatman, with a 
vindictive smile. ‘“ You don’t need no lifebelt. You'll 
never be drowned. A feller with an’ ’ead as ’oller as 
yourn can’t sink. Nature’s given you a natural life- 


buoy.” 
—+ 1+ —— 


SOON CATCH UP. 

“ Lore a lift, sir?” said the civil old countryman to 
the pedestrian. 

“‘ Thanks, I should,” was the reply ; and the pedestrian 
clambered into the cart. 

Conversation was general for part of the time ; but at 
last the countryman pulled from his pocket a watch, 
which had evidently been constructed so that it might 
on occasion form a clock-weight. 

“Can ’ee tell me the toime, sir ?’’ he asked: 

“Certainly. It is exactly three o’clock.” 

The old fellow took out a key, and set the hands at 
twelve: 

‘I said three—not twelve,” said his companion, think- 
ing he had been misunderstood. 

‘That be all right,” laughed the old fellow. ‘‘She’ll 
soon make up that little bit, sir. Her be a wunnerful 
goer!” 

_— 


CALLER HERRIN'. 

A couPte of sailors just returned from a long voyage 
strolled into the parlour of a public-house. Above the 
rumble of the traffic in the strect could be heard a very 
harsh and unmusical voice. 

After listening for a moment, one of the sailors turned 
to his companion, and said, ‘‘ Eh, Jack, lad, it’s a long time 
since we heard that song.” 

rE an a 

“The one that fellow’s singing in the street, ‘The 
Light of Other Days.’ ” os 

‘Stow it!” ejaculated the other gruffly ; “ that fellow 
ain’t singing ‘The Light of Other Days’ at all. I’ve been 
listening to him; he’s piping ‘The Banks of Allan 
Water.’ ”’ 

Each sailor was certain that he was right, and, with 
characteristic contempt for money, a wager was made— 
a month’s pay depended upon the result. : 

“Here, Tommy,” called out one of the men to the little 
son of the landlord, “ run out and get to know what that 
fellow is singing.” 

Tommy departed on his errand, which did not take 
many minutes. 

“Well,” demanded Jack, ‘‘ which of us is right ?” 

‘ Naythur,” replied Tommy, grinning; “the fellow 
is not singing at all—he’s hawking herrings |!” 


A Few Anecdotes Concerning a Great Explorer. 


THERE can no longer be any doubt that the North Pole 
has been discovered or that the discoverer is an American, 
and if Ay mapicioeee roe the honours of victory more than 
another that man is Commander Robert Peary. 

“Peary the Persistent,” he has been called. Tho 
name fits him admirably, for this is his eighth journey 
towards “the splendid jewcl,” as he himself has said 
on which he has set his heart for years, ‘ 

He is a native of Pennsylvania and entered te United 
States Navy as an engineer when he was twenty-five, 
Five years later, in 1886, he went on his first journey 
to Greenland, penetrating a hundred miles inland. He 
made his first expedition to North Greenland in 1891-92 
in the course of which he had the misfortune to break 
his leg while crossing Melville Bay. 

“| this time his determination to reach the Pole was 
fixed, and every moment of his life since then has been 
devoted to this ambition. 


Nearly Lost his Feet. 


The expediting of 1893 was disastrous. It is a record 
of dying dogs, failing men, food supplies lost in the snow, 
and sledges having to be abandoned. The whole party 
had a very narrow escape from death, 

But even worse troubles befell him on the expedition 
of 1898. 

The final march to Fort Conger was a twenty-five 
hours’ struggle against almost unsurmountable difficultics. 
It was so dark that they had almost to feel their way, and 
when at last the dim outlines of the dilapidated building 
were seen, the little party almost fell through the door. 

But Peary had paid dearly for this terrible march, 
As he entered the hut a “ wooden ”’ sort of feeling in his 
feet warned him that they had been frost bitten. After 
six weeks’ prostration the doctor declared that though 
he had saved the explorer’s feet, seven or eight tocs must 
be amputated, and that the amputation could be dono 
with safety only on the Windward, 250 miles behind them. 

The agony suffered by Peary on that return journey 
was almost beyond endurance. At times the sledge on 


which he lay was stopped and turned up on its side in 
~— that his pain-racked limbs might have a little 
relief. 


Fortunately he recovered rapidly, and such was his 
energy that in a few weeks he took the field again. 


208 Miles Away. 


Previous to his latest exploit, his most successful 
expedition was in 1906, when he beat the Duc d’Abruzzi's 
record by thirty-five miles. He had to return, however, 
without getting nearer the Pole than 208 miles, but in 
July, 1908, he was off again, this time on a journey that 
was to be crowned with success. 

Speaking to a reporter about this expedition, 
Commander Peary made some mention of “ Peebles 
ham.” The bewildered journalist asked what he meant. 

“ Oh, don’t you know about ‘ Peebles ham’ ?”’ asked 
the explorer, and told this story in explanation. 

‘Two Scotswomen met in a country road near Peebles. 
One of them was carrying queer loki parcel, and tho 
other asked what was in it. 

“Qh, it’s just some ham. I always buy my ham 
from Mr. M——’s shop in Peebles. My husband is rather 
particular, and he likes M——’s ham.’ 

“The other Scotswoman said her husband was rather 
particular also and she thought she might try some of tho 
same ham. So she went off to M——’s shop in Peebles 

*««T want some han,’ she said. 

“* What kind of ham ?’ M—— asked her. 

¢Qh, the same kind of ham that Mrs, So-and-so 

ts.’ 


“ M—— smiled quietly, and leaning over the counter 
he whispered, ‘ Where’s your bottle ?’” 
—_—_ >t _____— 


WHERE THEY WERE, 

Ir was in a third-class carriage coming up from Ports- 
mouth. A young fellow had been airing his opinions 
on every possible subject. 

Finally he wound up: “Gentlemen, depend upon it. 
this country of ours is going to the dogs. at was our 
position a few years ago? Why, the highest among 
nations. But where are we now?” he demanded, in 
a voice calculated to strike home. 

A man in a corner seat quietly replied, Clapham 
Junction, sir.” 

Then the train slowed up, and the youthful orator 
took his bag and went into another compartment, 
completely disgusted: 

ae 

He “I thought they weren’t going to get married 
until the autumn ?”’ 

She: “‘ Yes; but they changed their minds suddenly. 
and were united yesterday. You see, they happened 
to hear of a good servant out of a place, and they wanted 
to secure her.” 


4 Scout Patrol Song. by RUDYARD KIPLING, appears in this week's issue of THE SCOUT. One penny. 
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The Crystal Palace under 
the skilful and experienced 
management Mr. @. oO. 
Blarr (for some years with 
Barnum & Baily) ts steadily 


eg 


WW Conic Opera 


It was a remarkable scene, 
and it got on our conductor’s 
nerves to such an extent that 
he could scarcely raise his 
baton, and had to be dosed 


ina Gaol 


regaining its former pene i; wis corn-juice before he 
as the pleasure resort of the R A could proceed. 
it a ‘y . by canoe At first the audience was 


the many years I was associated with the 
Poreatest Show on ‘rarth,” I occasionally left them to 
conduct enterprises of my own, and at one time I toured 
the States with my own opera company—I may say 
that I was the pioneer of opera at popular prices. 
We were in Michigan when an agitation was started 
fn favour of prison reform and better treatment for 
risoners. Since that day Jonathan has become famous 
for the kindly way he treats those who break his laws, 
although at the same time you needn’t believe all the tales 
you hear about released convicts begging to be let in 


ain. 

OAT way, this agitation was the beginning of the now 
generally accepted theory that crime is in many instances 
a disease, and that the criminal is often to be pitied rather 
than punished. 

Lack of Good Entertainment. 

Now, as a young man I graduated as a doctor, and 
what took me into the show business was my belief that 
the alarming increase in lunacy among women of the 
middle and working classes was due to the lack of clean, 
wholesome entertainments to which women could safely go. 

So when prison reform was in the air, it struck me that 
there might be something in the idea of morally regencrat- 
ing criminals by providing them with innocent entcrtain- 
ment, and I proposed to the Governor of the Michigan 
State Prison that wo should give one of our operas in the 

aol. 
. Now, one of my failings is honesty, and therefore I am 
not going to pretend that I was actuated solely by a 
desire to benetit the prisoners. As a showman I reckoned 
that I was going to get my company a magnificent 
‘advertisement, if the Governor would agree to my pro- 


1. 
wo he did, and then took place the most memorable 
rformance in my experience. The opera chosen was 
The Mikado, selected because there were no undraped 
feminine parts in it (for reasons into which I necd not 
enter), and it was given in the prison chapel, as the only 
convenient building. 

The audience was unforgettable. Some were well- 
educated, refined-looking men, others typical ruffians, 
criminality in every linc of their debased features, and 
there they sat in convict garb, interspersed by warders 
perched on high stools and carrying loaded guns. 


Sotomon’s Temple is to 
be rebuilt in Jerusalem by 
the Masons of the world. 
The idea comes from America, 
where it is being taken 
very seriously, the Masons of 
Boston having formed a 
company for the carrying 
out of the scheme. It will 
cost millions, but it is 
expected that Masons all over the world will give their help. 

masons hold that Solomon was the founder of frec- 
masonry, so they are going to rebuild his temple as a 
tribute to his memory. 

This will not be the first time that the Temple has been 
rebuilt. Since Solomon finished it in 1012 B.c. it has 
been restored at least three times: once by Hezekiah, once 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, and once by Herod. It has 
been pillaged over and over again, but was finally des- 
troyed by Titus, who, nine years later, became the Roman 
Emperor. 

The Centre of the World. 

Many curious buildings at present cover the ancient 
site. The Dome of the Rock is built round a mighty 
stone from which Mohammed is said to have ascended 
to the skies on his mysterious steed. This was, according 
to local tradition, the rock on which Abraham prepared 
to sacrifice Isaac. Here, too, say the local guides, Jacob 
saw the ladder that reached up to Heaven. 

It is looked upon as the centre of the world, and 
Mohammedans firmly believe that it is eighteen miles 
nearer Heaven than is anywhere else in the world. 
Though many traditions cluster round it, one fact secms 
certain, that in Solomon’s Temple it was the ancient 
altar of burnt offerings. It stands exactly in the centre 
ofthe Temple sito, which is about a mile in circum- 
ference. 

Within the Temple area there also stands a small and 
beautiful mosque called ‘“‘The Dome of the Chain.” 
Mohammedan tradition has it that here was David's 
judgment seat. A chain separated the king from those 
who came to demand justice. This the witness held with 
both hands as he spoke. If he dared to commit perjury 
8 link fell from the chain. 

Another shrine shelters a slab of jasper called “‘ The 
Flagstone of Paradise.” Into this Mohammed is sup- 
port to have driven nineteen golden nails, which fell one 
nt, one at long intervals into Solomon’s sepulchre below. 

e falling of the last nail was to be a sign that the end of 
ad wor was at hand. There are only three nails stil! 

e. 
e tradition about the sepulchre is that Solomon who, 


A Tribute that Will Cost 


Whatever you may 


Rebuilding > 
Solomon's Jernph 


North Pole Serial now running in THE 


cold, dazed, I daresay, by the 
novelty of the scene and wondering what the “little 
ame” was. Before long, however, they woke up; I 
expressly stipulated with the Governor that they 
should be allowed to applaud, and before the end I had 
serious fears for the safety of the roof. 
And perhaps the song that went best of all was that 
which goes : 
© My object all sublime, I shall achieve in time, 
To make the punishment fit the crime, 
The punishment fit the crime.” 


If I misquote I hope Sir W. S. Gilbert will forgive 


me. 

Well, the performance passed off without a hitch, 
and now for the remarkable sequel. 

On the following Sunday afternoon Mrs. Starr and I 
again visited the prison to be present at the usual weekly 
prayer-meeting, at which an address was given to the 
prisoners, who in their turn were allowed to got up and 
speak on any matter that troubled them. 

Well, a man sent up his name for leave to speak, which 
was given, and up he got, the most terrible-looking villain 
I ever saw in my life. 

A Bad Man All His Life. 

“*T have been a bad man all my life,” he said. “ When 
I was a boy I was taught that a man had got to get things, 
and if he couldn’t get them any other way he had just got 
to take ’em. 

“That's what I larnt when I was young, and I ain’t 
never known no better. I am a bad man, and I don’t 
know how to sct about being a good one, but I’m goin’ to 
try. 

“ And I'll tell you why, sirs and boys. The other night 
that ae gentleman there and his lady came and gave 
us aslap-up entertainment. I says to myself: ‘They ain’t 
doin’ this for nothin’; they’re makin’ dollars out of it 
somewheres,’ and I hated ’em for it. But I made inquiries 
and I found they wasn’t geitin’ no moncy out of it, and 
that busted me. 

“T hedn’t never believed there was sich a thing as 
kindness in the world, never having met any, but now I 
knows better. I’m goin’ to try to be a good men, though 
I don’t know how, and now, boys, darn ye, git right down 
and pray like —— for me to be saved.” 

It was the most pathetic speech I ever hcard in my life. 


the fairy tales tell us, was 
A ruler of all the genii, was 
tinge Placed there on his throne 

# after death, propped up by 
his staff, lest the evil genii who 
swarmed around him should 
know that the master whom 
they feared and hated was 
dead. In course of time the 
staff decayed and the body 
| fell forward. Then the evil genii swarmed out into the 
world again to torment mankind. 

In the vaults known as Solomon’s Stables stand ancient 
pillars pierced by many holes. To these the Crusaders 
are known to have tethered their horses. 

It is probable that no attempt will be madc to disturb 
the many shrines that cover the Temple arca. It is 
intended to secure some other site in Jerusalem. The 
Turkish Government is not expected to make any diffi- 
culty about the matter. 

According to the Bible, the time taken to build the 
original Temple of Solomon was ten years, three being 
spent in preparing the materials and seven in the actual 
construction. But that time should be cut down con- 
siderably in building the copy, in these days of steam and 
hydraulic cranes. 

Pillars of Cloud and Fire. 

Though it may not be a long, it will be a 
stupendously difficult task, in spite of the detailed des- 
cription of the original given in the Old Testament. 
Recent discoveries of ancient temples of the same period 
will help. The plans of a distinguished Gcrman exca- 
vator, who recently built a small model of the Temple, 
may possibly be used. 

A striking feature of the original Temple was the pair 
of mighty pillars that stood before the main doorway. 
They were of hollow brass and beautifully and intricately 
carved. They have been supposed to represent the pillar 
of cloud and the cloud of fire that guided the Israclites 
across the desert. Thesc, of course, can never be exactly 
reproduced. 

‘Though Solomon is definitely claimed as the founder of 
the Masonic order and the first Grand Master of the craft, 
legend and fable would put the beginnings of Freemasonry 
as far back as the days of Noah. 

Hiram, King of Tyre, who helped Solomon to build 
his Temple, 3,000 years ago, is said to have been a Mason 
and to have initiated King Solomon into the mystcries 
of the craft. 

It is probable that an appeal will be issued shortly to 
Masons all over the world. With the weight of the whole 
Masonic order behind it the scheme can scarcely fail. 


Millions. 
Ny | 


think about the discovery of the Big 


“I rise in the Morning bright 
“and full of energy, and am 
“altogether a New Being.” 


This is a tribute to Guy’s Tonic contained in the 
letter printed here. The writer was a sufferer from 
chronic Headache, Constipation, and General IIl- 
health. He accepted our offer of a free Guy’s Tonic 
Health-Help Outfit, and was at once able to testify 
to the benefit received. 

Read the letter in full. 

Mr. H. Dawson, of Oxcombe Manor, near Horn- 
castle, Lincolnshire, writes on April 24th, 1909 :— 

“Just a line to express my gratitude for the 
“benefit I have derived from the Guy’s Tonic 
“Free Health-help Outfit which I received from 
“ you this day week. I followed the instructions 
“ the same night, the next day, and the following 
“‘ morning. 

“T can truthfully say I have not since had one 
“‘ symptom of Headache nor have I been troubled 
“ with Constipation. I rise in the morning bright 
“and full of energy, and am altogether a new 
“being. Kindly accept my grateful thanks.” 


Every Dyspeptic Person and Nervous 
im Invalid, and all who suffer from Torpid 

Liver, Sick Headache, Flatulence, Pain 
or Discomfort after Food, Biliousness, and Consti- 
pation, should avail themselves of this opportunity 
of proving free of charge the value of Guy’s Tonic in 
actual use. This invaluable Remedy never fails to 
strengthen the Stomach, stimulate the Liver, enrich 
the Blood, and tone the Nervous System. By its 
aid the feeble and delicate become Vigorous, 
Robust, and Strong. 


WHY NOT TRY 


GUY’S TONIC 


Ee WE SEND IT FREE 


We know 80 well the great benefit to be derived 
from Guy’s Tonic that we desire all who are not in 
perfect health to put it to the test, and prove in their 
own homes, at our expense, its wonderful curative 
merit. 


More than Thirty Thousand 
Np People have recently applied 


ANY 
a 


for, and have been supplied 
with, 
Treatments. 


Free Guy’s Tonic 


WE ARE SENDING FREE 
SAMPLE BOTTLES OF 


GUY’S TONIC EVERY- 
WHERE. 


Are you troubled with any of the following 
forms of Ill-Health ? 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, 
Flatulence. Want of Energy, 
Coated Tongue, Backache, 

Poor Appetite, Weak Kidneys, 
Pain after Food, Anaemia, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 

Pal pitation, Nerve Weakness, 
Constipation, Depression, 
Biliousness, Debility. 


Weearnestly advise readers of 
Pearson’s Weekly to make use 
of the Coupon printed below. 
Each applicant will receive by 
return, privately packed, and 
carriage paid, a free bottle of 
Guy’s Tonic, a small box 
of Guy’s Fruit Pills, and two Health-Culture 
Booklets, with complete Instructions. 


POST THIS COUPON 


NAME siccssseeeeesenseenene 


ADDRESS ...sssceeses nee eee ces sen see annace see seees 


desires th2 Free Guy’s Tonic Outfit. 

f hen filled in, to Guy’s Tonic Company 
12° Deckinphamn Palace Road, London, S.W. Kindly ine 
clude Three penny Stamps to defray actual cost of po tage of 


tfit. 
tn the et be called for there will, of course, te no 


charge for postage. 


sen eeeoees Pe OOe cer ven ee cee eee t etree tes tee nee vee ees O88 


Nail, you should read the 
SCOUT 
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VALUE FOR MONEY. 

AN Irishman, who had crossed 
to the land of the Rose, intent 
on making his fortune, had just 
got a garden to dig; his first job. The owner took | 
a walk round some time later and found Pat seated | 
on a tree stump smoking, while another man was digging. | 

“Hello, Pat,” said the owner, ‘I thought I engaged | 
you for this job.” 

“Shure, sorr, I sub-contracted the job,” said Pat. 

“Oh, and how much are you paying your man ?” 

“* Half-a-crown, sorr.”” 

“ But I’m only giving you two shillings.” 

“Yes, and isn’t it worth a sixpence to be a boss for 
one day ?”” 


>_—_OoOcC 


THE ONLY THING POSSIBLE. 

‘** Wuat can I do,” roared the fiery orator in Hyde Park, 
during a recent demonstration, ‘ when I see my country 
going to ruin, when I see our oppressors’ hands at our 
throats strangling us, and the black clouds of hopelessness 
and despair gathering on the horizon to obliterate the 
golden sun of prosperity ?_ What, I ask, can Ido?” 

‘* Sit down!” shouted the audience. 

SOC 


RATHER NEAT. 


Jones: “I say, Smith, you are a good hand at 
arithmetic ?” 

Smith ; “I am considered very good—why ?”” 

Jones: “ Well, here is a little problem for you. 
was aman named Little, living in Dublin, who 
had a daughter. Now she was in love with a 
chap she knew her pater did not approve of. 
So one day she cloped with him. When the 
old man found out, he was very angry, and at 
once followed them. Now, then, what time 
was it?” 

Smith (angrily): ‘“‘ What time was it? How 
on earth do you suppose I can tell you? I give 
itup!” 

Pac (triumphantly): “ Why, a Little after 
two, of course.” 


There 


>S0e~< 


CARELESS. 

“Best value in the world. 2s. 6d. post 
free from Scrapem, Steele, and Co., Sheffield.” 

Thus ran the advertisement in the Weekly 
Howler. 

“ Gentlemen” (wrote Mr. 8S. Ponger), ‘‘I have 
pleasure in inclosing P.O. for 2s. Gd. Please 
send me one of your razors by return. 

“ P.S.—As I don’t possess 2s. 6d. at the 
moment, I cannot send it. However, I have 
no doubt you will send the razor. In a large 
concern like yours, one P.O. more or less will 
not count.” 

“Dear Sir” (replied Messrs. S., 8., and Co.) 
““we beg to forward you the razor, and thank 
you for your esteemed patronage. 

“‘ P.S.—Our packer has carelessly forgotten 
to inclose the razor. To one with a cheek such 
as yours, however, one razor more or less will 
not count.” 

COCO 


TAUGHT BY EXPERIENCE, 


Somz of the inmates of an asylum were 
engaged in sawing wood, and an attendant 
thought that one old man, who appeared to be 
working as hard as anybody, had not much to 
show for his labour. 

Approaching him, the attendant soon dis- 
covered the cause. The old man had turned 
the saw upside down, with the tecth in the air, and was 
working away with the back of the tool. 

“ Here, I say, Jones,” remarked the attendant, “ what 
are you doing? You'll never cut the wood in that 
fashion. Turn the saw over.” 

The old man paused and stared at the attendant: 

“Did you ever try to saw this way ?”’ he asked: 

“Well, no,” replied the attendant, “of course I 
haven't.” 

“Then hold your noise, man,” was the instant reply. 
“T've tried both ways, and ’’—impressively—“ this is 
the easier.” 

DOC 


WOULDN’T YAWN. 

TroorpeR Brown had lately joincd the Territorials, 
and was at his first camp. Hc had hired for the trainin 
a huge steed, which had probably once graced a loca 
dray. But though not a beautiful animal, it was 
possessed of the wisdom of the serpent, for during a long 
and useless life it had learncd that the best, easiest, and 
altogether most satisfactory way to get on in this life 
was to keep one’s mouth shut. And as the mouth of the 
nag of Trooper Brown usually closed as tightly as a five- 
barred gate, with a double padlock. it was difficult, 
indeed—nay, impossible—to get the bit therein: 

On the first morning parade the licutenant rode down 
the lines of his company. 

“ All the men turned out, sergeant-major ? ” he queried. 

“ Yessir.” said the S.-M. “ All except Trooper Brown: 

He’s waiting for his horse to yawn, so’s he can slip 
the bit in, and the worst of it is, sir, the brute ain’t a 
bit tired.” 


A Scout Patrol Song. by RUDYARD KIPLING. appeara in this week's issue of THE SCOUT. 


SOON GET THIN. 


AT a certain Scottish mansion notorious for scanty fare, 
a gentleman was inquiring of the gardener about a dog 
which some time ago he had given to the laird. The 
gardener showed him a lank greyhound, upon which 
the gentleman said : . 

“No, no; the dog I gave your master was o mastiff, 
not a greyhound.” 

The gardener quietly answered: “Indeed, ony dog 
might sune become a greyhound by stopping here.” 


_—_OCco 


HE WAS THE GENTLEMAN. 


THE scene was a courthouse in one of the States in 
South America. A large attendance was present, and 
the presiding Magistrate, who was new to the position, 
lost his temper. 

“You there!” shouted he, pointing at the old negro 
in front of him. ‘ Are you the defendant ?” 

“No, ver honour, I ain't,” said the negro. “TI ain’t 
done nothing to be called names like dat. I’ve got a 
lawyer man to do the defending.” 

“Then who are you ?” demanded his honour. 

“I's de gen’leman dat stole de chickens,” was the 


reply. . 
HIS AFTERNOON’S WORK. 


Merchant (to new office boy) : ‘* Has the book-keeper told you what you are 
to do in the afternoon?” 

New Office Boy: “ Yes, sir; I am to wake him as soon as I see you 
coming.” 


SO SUDDEN. 

Youne Smrrx (who has mustered courage at last to 
ascertain his fate): “And you will be my bride, dear 
Nellie 2” 

pele: “T will answer you, Mr. Smith, when we are 
alone.” 

Young Smith : ‘‘ When we are alone ?” 

Nellie: “‘ Yes. Eject my young brother; he is under 
the sofa. (The young brother is ejected). Now, open 
the cupboard, and tell my sister, who is listening, politely 
but firmly, to depart.” (The sister departs). 

Young Smith (wiping his brow): ‘“ Now, darling, the 
coast is clear. Will you be mine ?” 

Nellie: “No!” a of Smitha 


0c 
MORE LIKELY. 


_ Yes,” said the talkative man, “ I saw a very wonder- 
ful thing in the line of surgical operations during the 
Boer war. A friend of mine was shot through the breast, 
the bullet passing clean through him. The presence of 
mind of his companion undoubtedly saved his life. He 
wrapped his handkerchief around the ramrod of his gun, 
and, pushing it through the path made by the bullet, 
cleared the wound of all poisonous lead. It is hard to 
believe, I know, but, gentlemen, the man still lives to 
tell the tale.” 

“Which man ?’’ inquired the quiet corner passenger. 

“The wounded one, of course,” exclaimed the old 
soldier scornfully. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the quite man, “I thought 
you meant the other.” 


WurEx mnvine 
Szpr. 23, 1909. 


THE WINNER. 

THE manager of the Stea 
kanam_ Restaurant recently 
received numerous complaints 
concerning the negligence of the waiters, who, it was 
alleged, talked incessantly about horse-racing. 

Anxious to find if the accusation had any foundation 
in fact, he was all eyes and ears to find a culprit, and 
ultimately he succeeded. __ 

A diner had just given his order, and the waiter yelled 
down the hoist, “Calf’s head one!” Then a voice 
from the depths beneath filtered into the manager’s ears : 
“Good heavens,” it said, ‘“ what’s run second and third ?” 


S50 


HIS GUARANTEES. 

A GENTLEMAN was travelling on a train when tho 
train suddenly pols up at a station: 

Pushing his head out of the compartment he shouted 
to the guard, “ Shall I have time to get a drink 2” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Can you give me a guarantee that the train won't 
start?” 

“ Yes, I'll take one with you!” 


Sr ee) Ol ed 
QUITE TRUE. 
Two pompous merchants, both of: whom had risen 
from the ran! 


so to speak, chanced to meet on Ludgate 
Hill the other day, and, as might be imagined, the con- 
versation drifted to their early struggles and triumphs. 

‘* Look at me,” said No. 1, striking his chest as though 
to emphasise it. ‘‘ When I came to London 
from a little Norfolk village, forty years ago, 
all I possessed was the clothes I stood in, and 
not a penny piece in the world.” 

“That's nothing,” exclaimed No. 2, “for 
when I came here I didn’t even have a pair of 
trousers, much less a suit.” 

“Here, hold on,” said his friend: ‘ You 
must have come here about a thousand years 
ago at that rate: How long ago was it, any- 
how?” ; 

“ Fifty years,” replied the other. 

“Fifty years!” echoed his colleague: “ And 
how old are you now?” he added rather 


suspiciously. 
“ Fifty-one,” was Sees response: 
WATCHFUL NUNKY. 


Uncte Sizas was a bachelor, but was full of 
enthusiasm for his married friends, so when his 
brother-in-law invited him to come and stay for 
a few days and see his son and heir, Uncle Silas 
gladly consented. 

It was really an education to watch the old 

tleman try to amuse the six months’ old 
iddie. Just for fun he would snatch its bottle 
away at feeding time, and wondered why the 
youngster yelled so. Then he would tickle it 
almost to convulsions. 

Finally he gave it his watch to play with: 
Then peace reigned, and thus the mother found 
baby and bachelor. 

‘“Good gracious!’’ she exclaimed to tho 
delighted Uncle Silas. ‘‘ Look! Baby’s got tho 
watch in his mouth ;he’llswallow it. Take it 
out orhe’ll choke !”’ 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said, smiling placidly: 
I’ve got hold of the chain ; it can’t go far.” 

lOc 
PAST FEELING. 

Percy and Phyllis had been sharing ono 
chair all the evening. Percy sat on the chair, 
and Phyllis sat on Percy: 

After about three hours of this Phyllis suddenly 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, Percy, aren’t you tired ?”’ 

Percy smiled a brave, patient smile. 

** Not now,” he said gently. ‘No; not now: I was 
about an hour ago, but now I’m only paralysed |” 


Sr gL Ol ed 


ONLY SAY THE WORD, 


**Toox here, Tomkins,” said the proprietor of the 
billiard saloon to the marker, ‘ you really must be more 
careful of the chalk. You must keep an eye on the players 
when they use it.” 

“Can’t ’elp it, sir,” replied Tomkins, with a vacant 
stare. ‘I know the gents wot pockets the chalk, but 
they’re regular customers, and we can’t afford to offend 
them, can we, sir?” ; 

“No, Tomkins, that wouldn’t do; but in might give 
them a gentle hint that we don’t give the chalk away.” 

Tomkins said he would do his best, and a few dayslatcr, 
on seeing & player calmly pocket a lump of chalk, ho 
tackled the culprit: 

“You'll excuse me, sir,” he said, “ but are you con- 
nected with the milk trade in any way ?” 

“Yes, but what’s that to you?” demanded the 
offender: 

“ Well,” said Tomkins, “ I thought you must be some- 
thing to do with the milk trade judging by the amount of 
chalk you carry away. The boss thee enterprise, and he 
told me to drop you a hint that if you wanted a bucket of 
water at any time he'd be quite ready to oblige.” 


One penny. 
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THE CHIEF CHARACTERS: 

Christine. A beantifnl girl who has come to London 
accompznie 1! by Ambrose Drake, a hunchback, and a 
monkey. ‘To gain a living, she sings in the streets, 
but her real mission is to find Lord Ellingkam, who 
apparcntly owes her some reparation. 

Lord Ellingham. A sta‘esman in the British Cabinet. 
Concerning his enrly days, which were largely sp2ntin 
Paris, there i is, at pre-ent, a great m) ate ry. 

Gilbert Hannaway. A ‘‘Passer-by.’’ He knows 
something of the story of Christine and Lord Elling- 
liam daring the days that were spent in Paris. But 
how mach ? 

Marcel and Pierre. Two desperate characters who 
have cone to London for the sole purpose of either 
avenging themselves upon Lord Ellingham or 
extracting blackmail from him. They were, of 
course, also connected with the Paris days. 

The Terrible Jean. The man who most of all Lord 
Ellingham fears, 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. (continued.) 


Chicot Finds a Friend. 


new ARR EO eee 

“ You and Hannaway quarrelled ?” the Marquis remarked. 

Christine nodded. 

“T suppose so,” she answered. ‘‘ He has not been to sce 
me since. Noone has been to sce me for all these weeks—not 
since those awful reporters left off coming to ask me about 
Anatoile. Do you know,” she went on, leaning across the 
table, ‘I do not think that I can stand it any longer. Life 
seems to come so near, and yet to stay so far away. 

“Some night I feel that I will put on my best clothes and 
will go to the theatres or the music-halls, or even out into the 
strects, and say to the people who look at me: * Come and 
talk to me if you will.’ I must talk to somcone or I shall go 
mad. I see crowds of people every day, nice-looking people. 
who look as though they would like to talk to me. , Nome day 
I shall single one of them out and carry hi: off.” 

Lord Ellingham looked grave. 

“It is a dangerous | way to make friends,” he said— 

“especially in London.” 

“Or,” she went on, “I feel sometimes that I could throw 
off all my beautiful clothes and rush out into the streets and 
earch for Ambrose and Chicot. Many people spoke to us 
when we tramped the streets and sang for coppers, more 
people than speak to me now.’ 

They passed out of the restaurant a few moments later. 
Lord Ellingham handed her into the smart little automvbile 
which was waiting. 

“You cannot come a little way with me?” she asked 
timidly. 

“You can drop me at the Foreign Office, if you will,” 
answered. “I have a busy afternucn. Besides, you ie 
remember, ” he added, taking his place by her side, ‘* that it 
‘3 not well for cither you or me that we are seen too much 
together.” 

The short drive passed almost in silence. 

“When can you take me out again?” Christine asked, 
as they parted. 

“Not for a week, at any rate,” he answered. ‘I will try 
and come round and sce you, however, befure then.” 

Christine was whirled away homewards. At the corner of 
Piccadilly, however, there was a bluck. She sat looking idly 
about her, watching the string of carriages go by, and louking 
into the faces of the streams of people. S: uddenly she gave 

- little ery, almost of terror. Certainly the thing which 
had happened was sufficiently alarming. A weird litle form 
had sprung up through the open window of her automobile, 
and was sitting there, waving his worn little cap with frantic 
demonstrations of pleasure. With a little gasy. she reeognised 
Chicot. She leaned forward and spoke to the Sherer ir. Then 
she descended into the street. Chicot, still waving his hat, 
ran on alcad, to the great amusement of the passers-by. 
He led her straight to where Ambrose was grinding out his 
miserable music. a few yards round the corner of a quict 
thoroughfare. He went on striking the keys of his instru- 
nent. He did not seem to recognise her. Suddenly she 
remembered that she had been brutally selfish. 

Ambrose!” she exclaimed. ‘Chicot has just come 
to fetch me. I ought to have found you out before.” 


Eskimos like gum drops. 


The Story of a Singing Girl, a Hunchback, and a Monkey. 
By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE. 


Ambrose continued to ply, as though he had not heard. 
She bezan to fe el almost timid. 

* Ambrose,” she sail, coming quite close to the barrow, 

“do you not mean to speak to me?’ 

He ceased his playing then, and raised his eyes to hers. 
Her heart smote her as ‘she saw the change in him. He had 
grown older, and she knew very well that he had been drinking. 
The signs were there, and she recognised them. 

‘You should not talk to me in the streets,” he said, ina 
dry, colourless tone. *t People will make remarks.” 

** Nonsense!’ she answered. ‘* You forget how short a 
time it is since I stood by your side and sang. « 

“No, I do not forget.’ he answered ; ** but those times are 
past and gone, ‘There is no need to remember them.” 

Ambrose,” she said, resting her delicately s£lov ed hand 
upon the back of the piano, ** 1 am very jonely.” 

Something seemed to leap into his face, but it was so 
quickly suppressed that she could not tell for certain whether 
it had really been there or not. 

“That,” he said, ** will soon pass away. 
had better not be seen talking with me. 


T think that you 
Chicot and I will 


move on. We are very glad indeed,” he said softly, ‘ to 
have seen you.” 
‘* Ambrose,”’ she begged, “ will you not come and sce me ? 


There are things I want to talk about. I shall be in all 
this evening. My address is 42 Victoria Flats, in the 
Buckingham Palace Road. Will you come, please, and bring 
Chicot 4” 

“Yes, we will come,” he promised, ‘‘ if you really wish it, 
Chicot and I.” 

‘You will not forcet 2?" she asked, as he picked up the 

handles of his barrow. and prepared to move away. 

‘“* We shall not forget,” he answered gravely. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 


Husband and Wife. 


Tur Margvis came home from the House early on the 
following afternoon, to find his study invaded by his wife, 
who was dictating notes to his secretary. 

* How charming!” she exclaimed. ** Do say that you can 
have tea with me. We will have it sent in here, and 
Mr. Penton shall go away and type these Ictters I have given 
him. We shall not be disturbed, for I have giv en orders that 
I am absolutely not at home this afternoon.” 

‘So far as I am concerned,” the Marquis answered, “I 
shall bo delighted. I have an hour and a half to spare, and 
I really came home to rest.’ 

“Are you speaking to-night 2?” the Marchioness asked. 

“ T imagine so,” he answered.“ We are being frightfully 
harried over this Algerian business.” 

Penton hurried away with his The 
Marchioness rang the bell and ordered tea. 

* Francis.” she said, ** I hope yeu won't think me quite 
impossible if I ask you a somew hat bourgenis question.” 

“My dear.” he answered, * ask me whatever you will.” 

“Who is the voung lady with whom you have lunched and 
dined several times lately, and who has, I think, been seen 
in your automobile ?” 

The Marquis did not reply for a moment. His wife drew 
up an easy chair to the firs, and seated herself in it. 

“TT hope you will not misunder- tand the spirit in which I 
ask you this question,” she said, smiling at him a little 
apologetically. “Tam simply curious. If you were a different 
sort of man, I should not dream, of course, of mentioning it.’ 

The Marquis waited while a footman who had entered the 
room arranged tea upon a little round table. As soon as the 
door was closed, he turned to his wife. 

‘* My dear Margaret.” he said. “ the young lady in question is 
connected with a part of my life which I am only anxivus tu 
forget myself, and which I sincerely wish that a good many 
other people would forgot also. However, there she is, a 
person to. be explained or not, according to the extent of your 
curiosity.’ 

The Marchioness shrugged her shoulders. 

“T never allow my curiosity,” she said, “ to go beyond 
bounds. At the same time. I should like to ask you this. 
The young person, you say, is connected with a part of your 
life which you woull prefer to forget. Is she connected, 
also, with the anxieties which scem lately to have made a 
chanecd man of you?” 

‘The Marytis sipned his tea thoughtfully. 

i had hoped,” he said, * that [had exercised a little more 
sclt-conitenk.” 

* The change.” she remarked, “ mav rot have been obvious 
to exervone. I, however, have noticed it. Your nervous 
breakdown, of which the papers made so rat sh, was, Pimaine, 
only a pretest for getting away from Vozland. You show 
a very brave front to the world, but I am an observant 
woman.” 

Y he Marquis nodded thoug ahtfu Iv. 

‘The young lady.” he said. * is certainly connected with 
events in the past which ere giving me just now a great deal 
of anxiety. T may add that, when she appeared, Twas very 
much at a loss to know what to do with her. 1 very nearly 
came to you to beg fer your patronage.” 

The Marchioness sished gently. 

* Anything that I could do,” she murnyred— 

“Tam quite sure that vou would not have failed me,” he 
interrupted. “Unfortunately, however, any direct connection 
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THE HAIR OF THE 
ENGLISHWOMAN 


“FULL OF HIDDEN SUNSHINE.” 


It Only Needs Care and Cultivation on the Right Lines to 
Develop Its Inhereat Extraordinary Beauty, 


The hair of the Englishwoman is the most beautiful 
in the world. ‘It is full of hidden sunshine.” 

But the sunshine is only revealed when the hair is 
properly cared for and cultivated. 

We have nit cultivatel the art cf miking the Lest of 
oursclves, 

The English type of beanty, for instance, is the most 
ada inthe world, And yet often and often does it 
happen that an Englishwoman, endowed with all the 
charms of face and figure that Nature ean give her, 
is excelled in attraction and fascination by a French- 
woman possessing no particular claim to pened as far 
as regularity of features is concerned, but who has 
learned to perfection the “ Art of Looking Her Best.” 

And it is just the same with the hair. Englishwomen, 
as a rule, possess beautiful hair (or the possibilities of 
beautiful hair), and have done so from time immemorial. 
They do not fully bring out, as they could simply and 
easily do, its innate but hidden charms. And all 
this for the want of a little daily attention, for lack 
of two minutes occupied every morning ov every 
evening “drilling” the Hair and Scalp into perfect 
Health, Strength, and Beauty. 

But when the hair of the English woman or girl—or 
man—docs get this daily scientific attention, how 


This ia the latest gift offer of Mr. Edwards, the disececrer of the world-famous 

© Harlene Hair-Drill. To-duy—JSor the firet time—he eupy ements hie gift 

witha pac ket of his wonderful Cremer Scalp und Hair Shumpov Powder. All 

who merely Alt up and post, or hand in at the Hurlene Co!s address, the folluw- 

tng Coupen, will roerive a free gift jute haye containing the ubove-mentioned 
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beautiful does it become! The daily “Harlene Hair 
Drill” brings out this natural light and glowing lustre. 
Whether the hair is chestnut brown, 0} or black as jet, or 
golden bright, as though it had been drenched in liquid 
sunshine, this inward. radiance is always present in 
healthy hair, and can be developed by any woman 
within a few d: iys by practising for a couple of minutes 
every day tho famous “Harlene Hair Drill,” the 
directions oo which have now been drawn up in a book 
(sent gratis and post free on application to address 
below) us the result of twenty-five years’ experience in 
treating all kinds and varieties of Hair Ailments and 
Hair Wenknesses by the well-known Royal and Court 
Specialist on the hair, Mr. Edwards, the discoverer of 
‘‘Harlene Hair Drill.” 

“Harlene Hair Drill” grows beautiful, sunny, 
lustrous hair, It brings the bair to its full perfection. 
And so convinced is Mr. Edwards of this important fact 
that he has decided to offer, thre igh the columns cf 
this paper, no fewer than 1,000.09 Free Outtits for 
“Harlene Hair Drill.” each of which contains : 

1, A supply of * Harlene,” suflicient for one week's 
daily *‘ Harlene Hair Drill.” 

2. A book containing full rules and directions for 
practising “ Haviene Hair Drill.” 

o. A trial packet of ‘‘Cremex Shampoo Powder.” 

By writing to Edwards’ Harlene Co,, 85-6 High 
Holborn. London, W.C.. enclosing coupon below and three 
penny stamps to cover the cost of carriage, one of these 
generously given ‘Hfariene Hair Drill Outtits will be 
sent you free of all coat. If called for no charge is made. 

Further supplies of Edwards’ Harlene und Cremex 
can be oltaiuved at all Chemists und Stores throughout the 
world, or sent direet aud postpaid (to any part of the 
iO nited Kingdom) on receipt of postal order. Harlene in 
Is., 2s. Gd., und ts. 6d. bottles, Cremex in boxes of 6 for 1s. 
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FOR FREE HARLENE HAIR DRILL OUTFIT. 
To Messrs, EDWARDS’ HARLENE co., 95 & 96 High Holborn, 
Londen, W.C, 

T wish to try ‘‘ Hair. Drill” for one weck 
to readers of this} samd shall be ¢ frou will send 
rhene Mar Drill Outtit, wit h instructions, free of charge, 
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between that young person and my own household was 
not exactly desirable.” 
~“ T cannot be of any assistance to you, then?” she asked. 

He came and sat on the arm of her chair, and took her hand 
in his. 

“My dear Margaret,” he said, “T fear that you cannot. 
To tell you the truth, I am very much on the brink of a 
volcano. It may blow up and it may not. I have to take 
my chances.” — 

** You would not care, T suppose,” she suggested hesitatingly 
—‘‘ to tell me all about it?” 

“ My dear,” he answered, “T could not.” 

The Marchioness was thoughtful for a moment. 

“There was @ man,” she said, ‘“‘ murdered a few weeks ago 
In the flat of a young lady. I forget her name, or the name 
of the man, but several of the penny Society papers hinted at 
the fact that the young lady was the friend of a nobleman 
pre-eminent in folitics and Society. No name was 
mentioned, of course, but it was quite clear that it was you 
who was meant. Was this the young lady in 
question ?”” 

“It was,” the Marquis admitted. 

“And the murder took place in her rooms ?” 

“It did,” he admitted. 

“ Had that murder,” she asked, “ any connection with the 
events of which you have been telling, or rather which you 
will not tell me of ?” 

The Marquis nodded. 

““ Without a doubt,” he answered. 

The Marchioness was again thoughtful. 

“Well,” she said. ‘‘I do not suppose there is anything 
else I can say. If you had cared to give me your 
confidence——” 

He laid his hand upon 
caressingly. 

‘* My dear,” he said, “ if I could give it to anyone, I would 
give it to you. Asa matter of fact, I cannot. I am not the 
only one who has to walk through life with a black shadow at 
his heels. One day I may crush it, or it may crush me. One 
cannot tell. Only it is quite enough that it should wait upon 
my footsteps. I would not have you burdened for one minute 
by my anxieties.” 

“You are too kind,” she murmured ; “ kinder and more 
considerate than I would have you be. If I thought that it 
would help you in the slightest, I should insist upon your 
telling me everything.” 

He smiled. 

“You are very generous,” he said. ‘‘ We will let the 
subject drop for the present. Sometimes in my saner 
moments I fancy that I am mad to take so seriously anything 
which, after all, is more like opéra bouffe than stern reality.” 
A servant interrupted them. There was 4 person below 
who desired to see his lordship. He had been once before 
and had been admitted—a dwarf or cripple he seemed to be. 

“You can show him up,” the Marquis directed. “I will 
see him in the next room.” oe 

The Marchioness sighed. 

“ ‘Then our /éte-a-féte is at an end,” she murmured. 

She rose and shook out her skirts. 

“You had better see your little man in here,” she said. 
“Tt will be more comfortable. And, Francis, I should like 
you to remember this,” she added. ‘I have asked for your 
confidence, and, if you should change your mind at any 
time, I should be glad to have ite” 

He drew her to him and kissed her upon the lips. 

“ Dear,” he said, “ some day it may be necessary that you 
should have it, but I hope that that day is not yet.” 

She swept out, leaving behind her a lace handkerchief, 
which he picked up from the floor and regarded curiously for 
several instants, and a breath of lingering perfume, something 
like the odour of dried rose leaves mingled with lavender. 
Tho Marquis sighed as he walked slowly back to the 
hearthrug. 

Ambrose was shown in, a minute or two later. He 
followed sullenly in the wake of an immaculate footman. 
His own attire was by no means orderly. His clothes were 
ill-brushed, his boots unpolished. He was certainly not a 
prepossessing object. 

““So you have found me out again,” the Marquis remarked, 
as the door closed behind the servant who had admitted him. 

““T have found you out again,” Ambrose answered. ** Don’t 
think, though, that I have come on my own account. I 
have come neither for help nor with threats, I am an envoy.” 

The Marquis glanced at him shrewdly. 

“Come,” he said, ‘ this is a new departure. You are in 
touch, then, I presume, with some of our friends from the 
other side ?” 

“They are here in London,” Ambrose answerod. “ You 
have read nothing of interest in the papers the last few days, 
then?” 

“Nothing,” the Marquis answered. 

“ You did not read,” Ambrose continued, ‘‘ of the man 
who killed a warder and escaped from the fortress prison of 
Enselle ?” 

“No!” the Marquis answered. ‘‘ I have not read it.” 

“Marcel was his name,” Ambrose continued slowly. 
“ Marcel was his right name, too, only in prison they found 
him another.” 

The Marquis stretched out his hand and felt for the 
mantelpicce. His eyes were half-closed. His cheeks were 
ashen. 

““Do you mean,” he asked, “‘ that he—that the Vicomte 
has escaped ?” 

“] mean more,” the dwarf answered slowly. ‘“ He is in 
London. I come to you from him. He has sent me.” 

The Marquis was like a man who, after a long struggle, 
finds himself face to face at last with the end, the end which 
is death. There was resignation as well as despair in his face, 
as he turned away and stood with his head resting upon his 
hands, his elbows upon the chimney-picce. 

“They are both here.” Ambrose said; ‘* Pierre and 
Marcel. They bid me tell you that they have been trifled 
with long enough. They bid me say that if within a week you 
do not appoint a mecting-place, the covenant of silence is at 
an end.” 

The Marauis was silent. He understood exactly what it 
was that they meant. For some time he did not stir. Then 
he turned round and faced his visitor. 


her shoulder gently, almost 


doesn’t matter. 


“ What sort of a mood is our friend in ?” he asked. 

“A murderous one, if he has not his own way,” Ambrose 
answered grimly. ‘I think, my lord, that you had better 
come. 

“So do I,” the Marquis admitted. 
you spoke of ?” 

““In Charles Street, off 
is called.” 

The Marquis nodded. 

“I daresay I could find it,” he declared; “ but I think, 
on the whole, it would be better if our friends came here. 
People have such a trick of recognising one in the most out- 
of-the-way placcs.” 

“It would be better, perhaps,” Ambrosc admitted, “ but 
Marcel has lost his nerve. He is terrified to move. I am 
not sure that he will come.” 

‘He is probably safer here than in Soho,” the Marquis 
answered. ‘ So far as I am concerned, at any rate, he has a 
safe conduct. Tell them to come at twelve o'clock to-night.” 

Ambrose turned toward the door. 

“Very well,” he said; ‘I will deliver your message.” 

With his hand upon the door handle he hesitated, and faced 
the Marquis once more. 

“Listen,” he said. “If they speak to you of Christine, 
it would be better that you did not let them know her where- 
abouts. They are like madmen, these two. They are 
not safe to trust.” 

“T will remember,” the Marquis answered, watching his 
companion with curious eyes. He was thinking of Anatoile ! 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. 
The Avengers. 


Tue Marguss, on his return from the House that night, 
let himself in with his latch-key, and went at once to the study. 
His secretary was there, engaged with a pile of letters. 

“ Routed the enemy, I hope, sir?” the latter remarked, 
rising. 

“For the present,” Lord Ellingham answered. 

The young man picked up his papers and prepared to leave. 
The Marquis’s valet, who had heard his arrival, had come 
‘ania into the room, and was relieving his master of coat and 

at. 

‘Whisky and brandy and soda on the sideboard,” the 
latter directed, ‘a box of cigars, and some of my own Russian 
cigarettes. Nothing more to-night, Perkins. Except—wait 
@ moment.” 

The man came back, and bowed inquiringly. 

“There will be two men here to see me directly. They 
should arrive about twelve o'clock. They will probably 
look like burglars, or some sort of desperate characters. It 
I will see them at once.” 

“ Very good, your lordship,” the man answered. 

The Marquis found himself alone. The long hand of his 
clock pointed to five minutes off the hour. Curiously enough, 
although he fully realised the seriousness of the situation, he 
felt moro cheerful than he had done for months. At last, then, 
these nameless fears were to take to themselves definite shape. 

He would know exactly what was demanded of him. 

Twelve o'clock struck. He rose from his chair, and mixing 


“ Where is this place 
Wardour Street—the Café Kulm it 


himself a brandy and soda, drank it off at a draught. It 
was rarely 
effect. 
walked up 
brows knitted, his eyes flashing with resolute fire, he was now 
Marquis of Ellingham, a distinguished politician, the head of a 
great house, a man entitled to respect and consideration. 


that he touched spirits, and he felt at once the 
Whatever he might have been, he told himself, as he 
and down the room, his hands behind him, his 


He would not allow himself to be abjectly frightened because 


that terrible chapter of his past history was to be torn open. 
He would hear what these men had to say. 


There was a knock at the door. The servant who had 


remained on duty, ushered in, with some hesitation, not- 
withstanding his orders, the two expected guests. 


“The gentlemen whom your lordship was expecting,” 


he announced. 


It was Marcel and Pierre who entered. They both wore 


long coats buttoned up to their throats. They both carried 


bowler hats in their hands. They were both gloveless. The 
door closed behind them. The receding footsteps of the 
servant could be clearly heard. Then the man Marcel, who 
had been breathing softly but thickly since his entrance, 
clenching his teeth, obviously at war with a storm of passions, 
broke loose. 

“Marquis of Ellingham!” he cried. “‘ Lord Ellingham, 
indeed! The mansion of my Lord Ellingham! Look at me!” 

He threw open his coat. His blue serge suit was ragged and 
shiny. His linen frayed and soiled. 

“Look at me!” he exclaimed. “Mo! A Vicomte of 
thirteen generations, an aristocrat, fresh from the convict 
prison. Do you know what I have been through? You, 
Ellingham, Champion—or whatever you call yourself,” he 
cried, pointing at him with shaking er. ‘* Do you know 
what I have been through while you have been living here in 
luxury ? I have scrubbed my cell, I have eaten bad food, 
I have herded with swine, I have drunk water, bad water. I 
have smoked a cigarette once a day or a week perhaps, of 
tobacco which the warders refused. And I have done these 
things in your name. It is you who should have been there, 
you who should have come and somehow or other dragged me 
out. But you, no! You were a traitor. You left me to 
rot. But I am free! Perhaps it is my turn for a little time 
now.” 

“Be calm, my dear Marcel,” his companion begged. “‘ It 
is not the time to excite yourself. Those days are past. We 
come here to talk of the future.” 

The Marquis bowed and pointed to chairs. He pointed, 
also, to the sideboard. 

“Tam sorry,” he said, “‘ to find that you come here to-night 
in a spirit of recrimination. I will admit that on the occasion 
you have mentioned, the luck went against you. Yet I do 
not see that I am greatly to be blamed.” 

Marcel, who had been on his way to a chair, swayed upon 
his fect. His cheeks were livid. His eyes seemed almost as 
though they would start from his head. 

“Not greatly to be blamed 2” he repeated. ‘‘ Not greatly 
to be blamed, when you stole away and left the others to their 


fate? When you robbed me of my means of escape., robbed 
” 5 


m 

‘One moment,” the Marquis interrupted. “ What is 
this you are charging me with? I robbed you of the mcans 
you provided for your own escape. Well, if you had meant 
to leave us in the lurch, I scarcely see how you can blame me 
for seizing my opportunity.” 

“It is not only that,” Marcel cried. “ It is this, this, this!” 
he repeated, throwing out his arms in a comprchensive 
gesture. ‘‘ Whose money has gone to the furnishing of this 
mansion 2? Whose money pays those servants who brought u3 
in here, keeping us all the time at arm’s length as though wo 
were vagrants and tramps? I, Vicomte de Neuilly, great- 
grandson of a Duke of France. I ask whose money pays for 
the clothes upon vour back? For the carriages and horses, 
the automobiles, the whole luxury of your life ?’” 

The Marquis was looking genuinely astonished. 

“Whose money is paying for these things?” he asked. 
a My own! Who else?” 

arcel reached out his hand for the brandy. He drank 
nearly a quarter of a tumblerful, neat, before he spoke again. 
Then he came up to within a yard of the Marquis’ chair, ani 
stood there with outstretched hands. 

“ T will not strike,” he said. ‘* I will not ask you why you 
mock me. I am here to tell you this. You are worse than a 
thief. You are a thief who steals from his own kind. You 
are a man who breaks his own laws. You are the lowest of 
the low. But unless you would have the whole world know 
to-morrow, or the next day, what we know, you will make 
instant restitution.” 

“Upon my word,” the Marquis said, “ my dear Marcel, 
you are becoming incomprehensible. I tell you frankly that 
I cannot see that you have against me any very great grievance. 
I alone escaped, it is true, where you others suffered. I foucht 
a little too vigorously in that first rush, but for what happened 
in the struggle you can scarcely hold me responsible. I should 
have sought you out afterwards, have provided moncy for 
your defence, perhaps have come to lighten the rigors of your 
prison life. Well, I didn’t. There you have matter for com- 
plaint. But what moro have you to say against me?” 

Marcel was almost hhystertoal. 

“What more!” he shricked. ‘ Why, this! Not only did 
ae keep away from us, but you came over here and lived in 

uxury upon our money.” 

“ Kither you or I,” Lord Ellingham declared, “ are mad. 
I have never seen a penny of your money. All that there was 
in the house of the Place Noire that night. was seized by the 
gendarmes. I escaped with less than thirty louis in my 
pocket. I reached London absolutely penniless.” 

Marcel sank back into his chair. He tried to speak, but a 
sudden pallor crept over his face. The dissipations of the last 
few days, coming on the top of the privations of his prison life, 
had been too much for him. Pierre bent over and unfastened 
his collar. The Marquis brought more brandy. He lay there 

asping like a dying man. 

“Shall I telephone for a doctor ?”” Lord Ellingham asked. 

Pierre shook his head. 

“No!” he answered quickly. ‘‘ He will revive. He was 
like this for a minute or two last night. It is nothing. An 
affair of the nerves. He has brooded upon this. Your answer 
excited him. Sce, ho is coming to already.” 

Marcel moved hishcad. He sat upin his place. He gripped 

to deny,” he whispered hoarsely, “‘ that you 


Lord Ellingham’s wrist. 
‘* Are you goi 
brought four million francs away with you that night ? i 
The Marquis laughed indulgently. 
“ My good fellow,” he said, ‘‘ I brought exactly what I have 
told you. I know no more about four million francs than 
ou 


Marcel staggered to his feet. 

- “ Say that again!” he hissed. “‘ Say it again ! 
face where it is. Say it to me now.” 

“«T repeat,” the Marquis said quietly, “ that I brought away 
from the house in the Place Noire less than thirty louis. Of 
the larger sums I never had any certain knowledge. I took 
it for granted that you and the others had them somewhcre 
safely put away for the time when you were able to seize 
them.” 

Marcel staggered back. 

““Gcod Heavens!” he exclaimed. 
true! If it should be true!” 

““ Every word that I have said to you,” the Marquis said 
earnestly, ‘is absolutely and entirely true. You speak of 
four million francs. Where are they, then ?” 

“‘ Where are they 2?” Marcel shricked. “‘ Why. they were 
within a few feet of you when you escaped. What has become 
of the three? You shall tell me,” he added, gripping the 
Marquis’s elbow. 

“What has become of whom?” the Marquis asked, in 
amazement. 

“* Why, of that trio,” Marcel cried, “ the hunchback and the 
girl and his barrel organ?” 

The gent Te freed himself, and sat down in his chair. 

“A hunchback, a girl, and a barrel organ?” he repeated 
quietly. ‘‘ What of them?” 

“You know very well,” Marcel answered quickly. “You 
escaped with them. You turned the corner of the Place 
Noire, pushing the barrow which supported that infernal 
instrument, with the hunchback hopping along by your side, 
and a monkey sitting on his shoulder. Didn't I sce you 
when I lay struggling with that wretched Englishman? 1 
saw you go, pee and four million francs. Where are they ? 
I tell you,” he continued, rising once more to his feet, “I 
vill Sd them. I will find them if I go into every city of the 
world.” 

The Marquis was still bewildered. 

“ The money,” he began. 

“ Tt was hidden in the false back of the barrel organ,” Ma ree] 
hissed. ‘‘ I arranged that when I made up my mind to c-cepe 
with them in disguise. Either the dwarf or tho girl have foual 
it. Tllfollow them. I’ll follow them as long as there's bres h 
in my body.” 

The Marquis was silent. 
of the fire. 

“ Four miilion francs,” he muttered, “in a barrel organs 
and a girl, a hunchback, and a monkey |” 


Keep your 


“If this should be 


He was looking into the reu:nants 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


A Scout Patrol Song, by RUDYARD KIPLING, appears in this weelt’s issue of THE SCOUT. One penny. 
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A practical article 
Specially Contributed 


hy 
EUCEN SANDOW. 


Bee If your Iuiness or Physical Defect is meutioned in this article; if so, read carefully, because it wil show you how to commence 
curing yourself at once by a method which ‘Truth’ newspaper, after a searching investigation, declares benefits 99 out of every 
hundred, and completely cures 94 in every hundred persons who take itup. To make it still more useful, Mr. Sandow offers to see 
any readers of ‘‘ Peatson’s Weekly” who can call upcn him, or to answer by letterjthose sufferers who desire his special advice, 


In writing this page of health advice for Pearson's Weekly 
readers on how to cure themselves of illness and acquire that 
most desirable of all possessions, perfect health, I do not 

pose to argue the value of scientific exercise as a cure, 
Tessas by now this is well known. What I shall do in these 
columns is to discuss in a few words several of the most 
prevalent illnesses and weaknesses of to-day, and show how 
scientific exercise bears upon each, so that readers who suffer 
can judge whether or not their own cases can be relieved and 
cured by this simplest and pleasantest as well as surest of all 
methods. To make what I state of yet more practical 
service to my readers I append an invitation to write to me 
or call upon me and tell me the details of their ailments, 
so that I may consider them and give all who desire it my 
frank opinion upon their chances of a cure in this way, 
without medicine or drugs or irksome diet restriction. 

In case any of the statements seem too hopeful to some 
sufferers, I would mention that behind what I write are the 
following substantial guarantees :— 

(1) Hundreds of medical men throughout the land not only 
endorse what I say, but como themselves to me to take 
exercise treatment, and send their patients. 

(2) Truth newspaper has held an investigation into my 
method of Curative Exercise, and reports that ninety-nine 
out of every hundred people who follow my advice are 
benefited, and ninety-four out of every hundred completely 
cured. 

(3) The great Century Insurance Company, of 27 Queen 
Victoria Strect, E.C., has also investigated, and its medical 


officers find that my patients after the Physical Culture | 


Treatment are not only cured, but made healthier than other 

people, so that they will insure their lives, or ensure them 

against illness in the future, for a cheaper rate than that at 

which anyone else can be insured. 

THE CURE OF ILLNESS MUST BE AN INDIVIDUAL 
MATTER. 


The old saying, ‘‘ One man’s meat is another man’s poison,” 
areics with more force to the cure of illness than to anything 
else. Now scientific exercise can, by its very nature, be 
better graduated, directed. controlled, and focussed upon the 
weak spots of the individual, both external and internal, 
than can any other healing force known to medical science. 
Its regulation and application are so elastic that it provides 
a cure for a weak woman whose whole nervous system is 
“gone to pieces.” A child is prescribed for as efficiently 
as is a strongly developed, full-grown man who has allowed 
his digestive system to become undermined. The aged find 
in scientific exercise just that gentle stimulus which imper- 
eeptibly quickens to life the lagging functions, but does not 
harry the organs after the drastic fashion of drugs. 


EXPERIENCE IN THE CHOICE OF EXERCISE FOR . 


EACH SUFFEERER IS ESSENTIAL. 


While bodily movements possess all these unique qualities 
which make their application to the cure of illness so beneficial, 
it must not be thought that exercise in a haphazard or gencral 
kind of way can be recommended to those who are out of 
health. On the contrary, the very potency to cure and 
infinite power of exercise on our bodies makes it most impor- 
tant that in every case a skilled and experienced selection of 
exercises to exactly suit the sufferer’s needs shall be secured. 
The effect must be from time to time supervised, the pro- 
gramme of daily movements altered; in a word, exercise 
to be curative must be scientific and scientifically applied. 
The wider my own experience becomes—I have now devoted 
twenty years of my life to the practice of curative exercise— 
the more I realise this, and the more successfully do I find 
myself able to direct sufferers to a cure in the physical culture 
treat ment. 

Of necessity, I have omitted mention of many other 
illnesses and defects which I am daily called upon to deal 
with, and I can only say to every reader who is out of health : 
Come and see me if you ever visit London. If not, write to 
me. I shall be pleased to consider your case and give you a 
candid opinion based upon me wide experience as to whether 
or not you are one who ought to turn to scientific exercise 
asacure. I shall make you no charge for this consideration 
of your case. I do not offer to give courses of treatment 
without charge—this would be impossible, and few would 
care to accept such an offer—but what I do promise is that 
it will interest youto have my book and read it. If after 
seeing you or hearing from you I advise you to take up 
physical culture as a remedy, it is because I know from the 
details of your case that I have already been regu- 
larly successful in similar cascs. 

The cost of a course is within the means of practi- 
cally all sufferers, and it can all be carried out without 
the disturbance of a single social or business appoint- 
ment—but all such details you will see for yourself 
when you receive the copy of my book, “ Health from 
Physical Culture.” 

THE FAGGED-OUT, EASILY-TIRED MAN OR WOMAN. 
is, indeed, in an unenviable condition, but one which is day 
by day upon the increase. It is a condition which gradually 
creeps upon its victim at first scarcely noticed, finally 
developing into the permancnt partner of each day and 
hour. There is no known medicinal treatment for its cure. 
Mental occupation or distraction alone also proves unavail- 
ing. What the sufferer wants is a reawakening of the whole 
system, mental and physical. There is a mind and body 
Weariness which must be at one and the same time dispelled. 

tive Physical Culture acts upon this condition just 
as Spring acts upon the earth. It awakens casily, almost 


The man who has slowly but sural 
profession throughout the world 
will cure most forms of illness entirely without medicine. 


BUGEN SANDOW. 


unknown to the sufferer, the life in the stagnating cclls of 
every tissue in the body and brain, until after a few wecks 
@ practically new man or woman has taken the place of 
the lethargic creature of a month ago. 
WEUBRASTHEDNIA. 

literally means lack of nervous energy, but in truth people 
who suffer from neurasthenia gencrate an undue amount 
of force which goes to waste. The fact of the matter is 
that there is a leakage of force, or rather explosions of nervous 
energy in improper directions. In short, the supply is 
ill-regulated and wrongly distributed, and a treatment such 
as mine, which brings the system into perfect balance, 
is the only one which cures such a condition. 

To the neurasthenic life appears to be not worth living ; 
he or she is always tired, if not actually exhausted ; they 
are frequently mentally depressed, and duty becomes an 
effort instead of a pleasure. Everything is too much 
trouble to such a one, and when circumstances compel 
the individual to be active all effort becomes a positive 
purgatory. Itislike driving a motor-car with an insufficient 
supply of petrol. 

Persons who are troubled in this way suffer terribly, but 
on examination it is invariably found that they are organi- 
cally perfectly sound. Hundreds of such cases pass 
through my hands annually, and ninety-nine per cent. of 
them throw off their ailments for ever after a comparatively 
short course of careful physical culture treatment. 


satisfied the medical 
at scientific exer 


INSOMNIA. 

The principal cause of this disorder is the un- 
balancing of the circulation of the brain. When natural 
sleep occurs the brain is greatly deprived of its blood— 
f.e., the blood vessels contract, and the normal waking 
supply of blood is reduced by from one-third to one-half. 

That is as it should be. But something may happen to 
disturb the nervous system—it may be worry, or gout— 
the effect is just the same—and the brain centres which 
control the supply of blood to the brain are put out of 
gc. and the trouble begins—black, dread insomnia. 

fy treatment by scientific exercises restores the balance. 
The nerve centres become healthy, and the equipoise of 
nerve and artery is re-established, and the cure is certain 
and complete. 


WEAK HEART. 


There are two ways in which the heart becomes weak ; 
one is functionally, that is, without organic disease having 
aasailed it, and the other organically, or when there is an 
actual change in the material conditions of the heart. 

Palpitation ia a sigu of heart weakness, and might be 
cauacd by indigestion, dilatation of the heart walls, or of 
actual disease of the valves. Where indigestion is the cause, 
my treatment by scientific a culture so quickly 
relieves this trouble that palpitation from this cause is 
seldom felt again. Where dilatation is present, my 
system, very gently graduated in its one increases 
the muscular capacity of the heart, and so overcomes the 
mischief. Where actual valvular disease is present, I, 
in the majority of cases, can, by producing what is termed 
“ Muscular compensation,” by means of gently graduated 
physical exercise, bring about the only natural cure for 


this condition. 
LUNG COMPLAINTS. 
It is not always easy for the average reader to understand 
how scientific physical exercises can cure or mitigate 
affections of the lungs and air passages. 
Curative Physical Culture is directed in chest complaints 
to several objects. Amongst others, two of the most 
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important are, first, the careful development of chest 
expansion and increase of lung capacity; secondly. the 
blood supply to tho lungs and air passages must be stimu: 
lated so that the hostile microbes which are attacking the 
tissucs of these organs may be overcome. If there is any 
family history of consumption, do not wait until you or 
your child show signs of developing trouble ; sce to it that 
the tendency is removed as it can be by so strengthening 
the chest as to maka it impregnable to tubercular 
infection. 
DYSPEPSIA, 

Dyspepsia arises in almost every case from one of two 
causes—cither too much or too little gastric fluid is produced 
by the organs of digestion. The muscles which surround 
the stomach and alimentary canal become stretched 
and unable to grind out of the food which is passing through 
them that nourishment which the body requires, and a 
state arises of more or less chronic indigestion. On the 
return of those muscles to an efficient condition to do their 
work depends the cure of this distressing complaint. 
There are many drugs which will temporarily stimulate 
these muscles to renewed activity, but there is only one 
method by which they can natura!ly resume their proper 

art in the work of running the human engine, and that 
is by judiciously supplied scientific physical movements. 


CONSTIPATION 

is one of the commonest of troubles, and is probably 
responsible for morc iilncsses than any other condition. 
It is caused partly throug’: lack of sufficient secretion 
of the bowel juices, and partly through imperfect nerve 
stimulation of the muscular coats of the intestines. The 
troubles that follow in its train are anemia, headache, 
insomnia, piles, indigestion, bad breath, blotchy skin, 
general mental depression, bodily languor, ete., etc., and 
it is difficult, nay. impossible, to cure it by drugs or dieting, 
or by any other internal means. 

My system of Scientific Physical Culture permanently 
cures 999 out of every 1,000 cases, by strengthening the 
abdominal muscles, stimulating to healthy action the 
nerves, supplying the bowels, and generally restoring the 
digestion and abdominal organs to healthy tone. 

LIVER TZOUBLE. 

The liver is what is termed a largo “blood organ,” and that 
you may understand this phrase better I have but to explain 
that tho bulk of the blood which the veins carry back to 
the heart, that it may be replenished with oxygen in the 
lungs, passes through the liver, and if this organ is from 
any cause impeded or restricted in its freo action, the 
blood stream is retarded and a gencral languor, and what 
may be termed * poisoning” by waste products, is the 
resu't. 

My system of scientific physica! culture is the only means 
by which such a sate of affairs can be remedied. 

OBESITY OB EXCESSIVE PAT ACCUMULATION 

IN ANY PART 
muy be justly regarded as a disease. It is the result of 
mulnutrition or perverse assimilation. Wo all know 
that thin people cat considerably more, as a rule, than 
stout folk, and yet they do not “ put on flesh.” Fat is 
the fuel of the body; the fat person stores up an excoss 
of fuel instead of burning it up at a reasonable rate for the 
good of the body. 

The only way this accumulation can be got rid of is by 
suitable exercises. Stout people cannot stand violent 
unscientific exertion ; indced there is risk of serious injury 
to them from any indulgence in improper movements. 
Scientitic exercise, however, not only directly uses up 
the excess of fat, but also improves the dig»stive organs, 
so that natural assimilation of food is induced, and the 
tendency to obesity thereby removed. 

RHEUMATISM AND GOUT 
are so common that one might imagine Nature intended 
everyone to suffer from them. This in one sense is not 
surprising, for, until I showed tow scientific physical 
culture could cure them, there were only palliatives to 
offer for these complaints. Both arise from an impure 
state of the blood, which allows of an excess of urea, 
uric acid, and the salts of tho latter to remain in the body. 

Exercises must be prescribed for each individual which 
will stimulate the function of burning up this impure 
waste. That this can be done is proved by the unfailing 
success Ihave met within the most severe cases of chronic 
rheumatism, rheumatoid arthritis, and gout. 


FIGURE CULTURE. 

To women figure culture is a social necessity. Every 
frock, every cuiffure is sot off to a greater perfection if its 
wearer's figure is shapsly and supple. If the carriage 
combines dignity and grace a woman's appearance is on 
all occasions enhanced. What it is possible for every 
woman to achieve under my guidance by casy physical 
movements occupying a few minutes a day is, tuck, 
well recognised, owing to the great number of well-known 
beauties, in society and on the stage, who have not hesitated 
to declare that their success, so far as looks an:t figure are 
concerned, are solely the results of ‘‘ A Sandow Course.” 
I only wish every woman in tho country would try the 
method I suggest. What a marked improvement would 
soon be noticeable, and with what all-round benefit to 
each woman ! 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSIQUE AWD 
GENERAL HEALTH. 


While my work is principally directed to the curing of 
definite bodily ailments and maladies, still there are 
many people not actually ill who are desirous of achieving 
a more perfect physique than they at present possess. 

In the case of men a muscular development can be 
obtained to a greater or lesser extent as may be desired. 
In the case of women, exercise docs not develop prominent 
muscle in the same way as it docs with men, but tt removes 
superfluous flesh and has the effect of filling out parts 
were flesh is deficient and lending those graceful curves 
which it is Nature's intention that every woman should 
possess. 


A Special invitation is extended to all readers who are out of Health to call upon or write to Mr, Eugen 


Sandow—mentioning Pearson’s Weekly. 


He will, without charge, forward to each a copy of hie world- 


famous fully-illustrated book, Health from Physical Culture, and if particulars of the case are given will 
also send a letter of persona! advice as to whether the case is suitable for treatment by scientific exercise, 
Address ; Eugen Sandow, 32a St, James’ Street, London, W. 
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DAINTY 


* DISHES. 


Saturday Pudding. 

Put a layer of jam in the bottom of a 
piedish, and spread over it breadcrumbs to 
the depth ofan inch. Beat up two eggs with 
a pint of milk, grate in a little lemon rind, 
and pour over. Bake for twenty-five 
minutes in a mcderate oven. 


Banbury Cakes. 

Mix together one cupful each of 
chopped raising, currants, and sugar, half 
a cupful of chopped peel, the grated rind 
and juice of a lemon, and two eggs. Put 
this filling between squares of nice light 
pastry. (Reply to Homesick CoLonist.) 


Steamed Vanilla Pudding. 

Cream two ounces of butter with two 
teacupfuls of sugar; add two eggs, then 
sift in gradually two cupfuls of flour 
mixed with half a teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Beat well together. Add two 
teaspoonfuls of vanilla, and steam for an 
hour and a half. 

Quince and Crab Jelly. 

Cut half a peck of crab apples in 
halves, and slice one dozen quinces without 
paring them. Put all in a preserving pan 
with enough water to cover and stew till 
tender; strain, and to every pint of juice 
allow one pound of preserving sugar; boil 
for twenty minutes, and pour into pots. 
Cover while hot. 


Porcemeat Balls. 

Chop finely a quarter of a pound of 
suet, two ounces of lean bacon or ham, 
and the rindof half alemon. Add a good 

inch of powdered herbs, six ounces of 
Trsaduensiba, and a good seasoning of 
pepper and salt. Mix with two eggs, or 
one egg and a little milk, and form into 
balls. (Re;ly to GAME COOK.) 
Curry Soup. 

Fry a chopped onion and carrot in 
butter, then add a chopped apple, one 
tablespoonful of curry powder, and one 
of flour, and let all cook together for 
a few minutes. Then add three pints of 
stock in which fish has been boiled; stir till 
it boils and let it cook at the side of the 
fire for an hour. Strain into a tureen, 
add a teacupful of boiled rice, and serve. 
Tomato Pie. 

Cover the bottom of a deep piedish 
with a layer of breadcrumbs, then a layer 
of parboiled vegetable marrow cut in 
slices, then one of sliced tomato, seasoning 
all well with white pepper and salt. A 
grate of nutmeg here and there will im- 
prove the flavour. Pour a cupfulof stock 
over and cover with breadcrumbs. Put a 
few bits of butter on the top, and bake till 
brown. : 

Savoury Breast of Mutton. 

Boil three large onions and chop 
finely, then add two teacupfals of bread- 
crumbs (or stale bread soaked and 
squeezed dry), a large teaspoonful of 
chopped herbs, a good seasoning of 
pepper and salt, and moisten with a little 
milk. Lay a breast of mutton skin 
downwards on a board, take out the bones, 
spread with the stuffing, roll up, and sew 
the flap. Bind round with broad tape and 
roast. Serve with gravy round, and some 
nice vegetables. 


Chicken in Rice. 

Cut the remains of a chicken in neat 
joints, removing the skin and any super- 
fluous bone. ip the pieces in flour, 
flavoured with peppers salt, and a little 

owdered mace. hop three rashers of 
con coarscly, and put at the bottom of 
the piedish, then the chicken, with a little 
minced onion over. Pour over half a pint 
of stock made from the chicken bones, 
pile up the dish with boiled rice, cover 
with greased paper, and bake for three- 
quarters of an hour. 


Hot Buns 

For tea are nice as the autumn ap- 
proaches. Try these: Mix half a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda ver 
carefully with one pound of flour. Ru 
in lightly two ounces of dripping or lard, 
then are three onnces of caster sugar, four 
ounces of currants, and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of powdered cinnamon. Mix 
with half-a-pint of milk and one egg. 
Beat all together iightly with a wooden 
spoon. Put Inmps of the dough on a 
baking tin, and bike in a quick oven. 
When nearly done rush over with warm 
milk ana dust with coarse sugar. 


A Scout Patrol Song, 
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fact that 


See PART from the 

¥/ f women are “discovering 

themselves.”” and are not so 

d Gp prone now to accept the 

order of things in which man 

was admittedly the head of 
creation—the women in _particular—the 
average man still loves the woman who 
restorcs his belief in his own superiority ! 

He is buffeted by day in a world of busi- 
ness; where he must naturally soften the 
arrogant notion of his being such a supreme 
creature, thus it were obviously better for 
him to marry a woman he knew to be a fool 
than one who would be clever enough to 
discover him one ! 

Discuss the problem as to whether clever 
or stupid women are greater in demand, 
and ninety-nine men out of a hundred will 
declare for the woman who is not particu- 
larly clever, nor vet unpleasantly stupid— 
the happy medium, in fact; but their 
preference, let it be said, will be found to 
lie on the side of the stupid women. 

She is Voted 
Charming. 

Though the clever woman is generally 
the one who can understand and sympathise 
best with a man’s hopes and ambitions, 
and though men have no hesitation in 
voting her charming, because in her com- 
pany their powers of conversation are more 
“oily” for the simple rerson that she is 
clever enough to appreciate their wit and 
masculine charm, it must not be forgotten 
that the clever woman hes the unpleasant 
habit of saying all the witty things herself, 
and very often the additional tendency 
to look down on those who are not quite so 
smart. 

She may express disdain and pity in this 
respect for her less favoured sisters, but 
for men her feelings are nothing short of 
contempt for their inferiority ; and this is a 
failing which few clever women can avoid— 
and men know it ! 

Consequently one is inclined to think 
that there is a little touch of rancour— 
and even pathetic fear—when men agree 
with the French wit who announced that 
“one must have loved a woman of genius 
to understand what happiness there is in 
loving 2 fool.” 

The ordinary man likes to think he knows 
considerably more than the woman he is 


(Next week: “What a Man Simply Loves in a Woman.”) 
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DRESS 


Clean ribbons and light kid gloves with 
benzine. 


Steel dress ornaments should always _be 
kept in powdered starch to prevent their 
rusting. 


Always hang the clothes one has been 
wearing in the air for a few minutes before 
putting them away. 

Clean white slippers with a picce of 
flannel dipped in benzine, and if they are 
too much worn to clean nicely, they can be 
painted over with liquid gold or bronze. 


A good, well-tried method of cleaning 
black silk is to sponge it on the wrong side 
with alcohol and warm water. and iron it 
on the same side, with an iron warm enough 
to dry the material slowly, 


A good plan if one has no hatpins to 
match a particular hat is to cover a common 
black one with a flower uscd from the 
trimming, or if fur or velvet is used a small 
ball of either can be sewn over the head 
of the pin, This makes a novel hatpin. 


Fvery \Wornalr 


Do Men Like Clever or Stupid Women 
Best ? 
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HINTS FOR 
Scorches THE HOME. 


May be removed by rubbing pipecla 
code ins theme °° 
To Clarify Pat 

After frying, throw in a few slices of 
potato and cook for a few minutes, 

Make Starch 

With soapy water, and you will find 
that the iron will not stick. 
A Clothes Line 


should now 


talking to. If he only thinks ho does, that 


will do just as well. 

The really clever woman, then, is she who 
is intelligent cnough to conceal it, or, better 
still, who gives man the impression that she 
is clever, but he is still clevercr ; and that 
is the greater compliment of the two. 

But that kind of woman is unfortunately 
very rare, an‘ it can be readily understood 
why men turn from the clever woman who 
always keeps them at a tension, as it were, 
who prefers to talk of Theosophy or evolu- 
tion than to listen to the reports of the 
latest cricket-match, and seek for the 
woman who does not require a man to be 
nothing short of a demi-god, a paragon of 
intellect, or who goes to the other extreme 
and regards man in the light of a complete 
nonentity. 


Stupid Women 
more Congenial. 


“ Life,’ men aver, “especially married 
life, is too apt to be that of a swift-running 
stream with the clever woman, while exist- 
ence with a stupid or simple woman is like 
the cool placidity of a gentle backwater.” 

There is no necessity for a man to tax his 
brains while in the company of the latter 
women; and they are naturally inclined to 
think, after having met a few brilliant 
women, that the cleverness of all feminine 
creatures lies in their simplicity. 

A stupid woman is more likely to prove 
the most congenial companion for a man 
whose intelligence does not reach a very 
high-water mark. The clever woman would 
probably make things “ unpleasant” by 
her faculty to see through her husband's 
eternal excuses ; she would also be inclined 
to usurp his position as head of the house- 
hold. 

It is essential that one should take 
the lead, and the wife, being the cleverer of 
the two, it is more likely that she would take 
it, and that would mean utter annihilation 
of the man by the most galling of means— 
ridicule. 

On the other hand, a simple woman would 
accept the statements of her husband in a 
more credulous and agreeable manner, and 
so long as she attended to his wants and 
was intelligent enough to understand her 
responsibilities, her husband would regard 
her as an ideal wife, because too much 
would not be expected of him, and, as has 
just been said, she would restore his faith 
in his beautiful superiority. 

Ladies, never desire to be perfect! 
Remember that it is not the most clever nor 
yet the most beautiful woman who is the 
most loved. On the contrary, man’s 
most ardent devotion always falls to those 
for whom he has something to excuse. 
And isn’t that just like a man ? 


HINTS. 


Clean white ostrich feathers in warm 
soapsuds and rinse in water a little blued. 


If the washing is done at home, always 
hang the clothes on the line the wrong side 
out. 


Clean fancy work or dress embroideries 
with spirits of wine applied with a camel’s 
hair brush. 


Never put on new gloves while the hands 
are wet or damp. If troubled with damp 
hands it is well to powder them before 
trying on the gloves. 


When darning stockings, it is helpful to 
have a china egg to place in the heels 
and sole, and there will be a better darn 
which will not be so liable to hurt or blister 
the foot. 


When dyeing a chip hat with a Dolly 
dye remember that it will dry lighter, 
also the colour will be less likely to run 
when caught in the rain if a penny bottle 
of gum is melted in the dye just before 
using, 


water. 
without any waste. 


Should be boiled for ten minutes before 


it is used to render it more durable. 
Sprinkle Clothes 


Before ironing, with warm water; it 
enetrates more quickly than cold so that 
ess of it is required. 


When Peeling Tomatoes, 


Dip them for a moment into boiling 
The skin can then be taken off 


Suet 
Will keep much longer if finely 
chopped, mixed with a little flour, 


sprinked with salt, and kept in a cold 
place. 


When Cooking Mushrooms 

Insert a silver spoon into the pot. 
If the spoon becomes black throw away 
the mushrooms, for they are unfit for 
food. 
Saucepans 

Should be filled with water directly 


after use. Add a tiny piece of soda, and 
put on the stove to boil. After this their 
cleansing is no trouble. 


When Wall-Paper 
Is faded or shabby, put over it a coat 


of distemper in a pretty pale shade. ‘This 
will have the reo of a good 


plain paper, with t 
Fastahle. 


e advantage of being 


Old Stockings 

Serve many purposes. Cut off the 
feet and hem the raw edge. On a cold 
day slip them on your legs, and you will 
be surprised at the additional warmth 
they give. 

Rules for Roasting. 

Have a clean oven and sharp heat at 
first to seal the outside of the meat and 
keep in the juices. Do not put salt on at 
first. Always baste with fat to keep the 
exterior crisp. 

Use Old Newspapers 

Instead of dusters for polishing and 
cleaning. You will save your washing 
and your dusters. Newspaper is excellent 
for cleaning windows, for polishing tins, 
the stove, and so on. 


A Dirty Copper Kettle, 

And one that has been blackened by 
the fire, should be well scoured with 
powdered Bath brick and paraffin. Polish 
finally with a chamois dipped in whiting. 
(Reply to INHERITOR.) 

Darn With Ravellings 

Every kind of cloth or serge, if you 
wish a neat mend. In the case of a torn 
skirt, generally a seam will give suflicient 
thread for a mend. No cotton or silk, 
however well matched, will do as well. 


A Shampoo Mixture 

Which is both strengthening and 
cleansing is this: Make a lather with 
Castile soap and half a pint of hot water, 
beat into it the yolk of one egg and a 
teaspoonful of spirits of rosemary. (Rp'y 
to BATHER, Guernsey.) 

To Clean a Carpet. 

Grate six or eight large potatoes and 
rub them well with a fine cloth into the 
carpet. Then take a cloth wrung out of 
hot water, and wipe off thoroughly, and 
the carpet should look like new. (7hanks 
to OLD REAvER, Winnipeg.) 

Cocoanut Matting 

May be scrubbed with hot strong 
soda water. Afterwards it must he well 
rinsed. Where there is a garden, turn the 
hose on to it for some minutes. Another 

lan is to put it in a running stream, 
ailing either of these, pour plenty of fresh 
water over it. 


Old Newspapers 

Folded neatly, just as they are 
usnally delivered, can be used for a 
hassock. Collect them till a sufficient 
number is obtained, then tie firmly to- 
gether with string, and sew tightly into a 
piece of ticking. Cover with art serge, 
and you have a splendid hassock. 


by RUDYARD KIPLING, appears in this week's issue of THE SCOUT. One penny. 
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Serr, 23, 1909 ~ PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


eo @ @ OP 
FREE! sso.utety FREE! 


The most Wonderful offer ever made in 

SS the history of the Jewellery Business. 
12-Carat GOLD-FILLED, 12-Carat 
Guaranteed to Wear and Keep their Colour Five Years. 
In order to introduce our beautifal line of G@OLD-FILLED JEWELLERY, 


which we manufacture,¢ . our illustrated Catalogue into your home, 
we have decide. to send to any part of the world 
re 
: 100,000 MORE FREE SAMPLES OF OUR WORLD-FAMOUS 12-CAPAT 
~ GOLD-FILLED SIGNET RINGS 


that 700, can aoe he exc Ient wearing ities ot our GOLD. tbetnbed 
ry ERY. © we manofacture. size 
on of ‘hilt e 


Ae finger, me ani 
Postal Order for 10d. 10d. to cover the cost of a re and hand-engraving bi 
initial on the seal, and we will send you the Ring and Catalogue by return 
mail, without further cost or condition. We are making this extraordinary 
Offer for the sole purpose ose of advert: the excellent qualitir rect 
our -“& ous GOLD-FILLED Jewellery. » however you woul lice a Two- 
Initial Intertwined Monogram, send P.O. for 
Sr.38 & MAYER (Dept. N), 418-422 Strand, London, w.c.” 
and 52 Bedford Street, Strand. 


iN 10 MINUTES. 


One Kaputine cures in Lae! annie ne 
most violent Headache 


of: peeye by earn post. Writeto 
. Kaputine, Kasutine Werks. Wakefield. 
Kaputine is xold by Chemists ana. Stores every- 
where. Packets of 18 doses, 1,-. Sampies ld. 
fae 


=|TIRED MEN. 


stantly to the Connt- 
When you are tired of taking mysterious prescri| 
~ |] and weary of wearing Electric Belts, ‘erica to me, ren 
Feet ic may be Od which shows how every man, 
UPNERVOUEN ESS *eguatttise nomaeny caret 
4 oa « STIC A SEL 
Lichfield, ete., by and DKBILITY from an whatever, WITHOUT 
Mrs. CONYERS, STOMACH MED ICINe or ELECTR RIC any: tow 
BRIDESTOWE, S.0.. 
DEVONSHIRE. 


free. Supp.ied con- 


dreds of cures. Book sealed, post free, for Two 
Stamps. Mention thin I reper Aids LEG B, 02 and 
83 Great Russell Street, »bondon . W.C. Over twenty 
years’ successtul results. 


Pat-a-Cake biscuit-—an ever ready, 
ever welcome dainty, made very 
carefully by Peek Frean, so that 
they are nicer than most, though 
they cost no more. They are the 
biscuit for all time and every time— 
for the seaside, for the country and 
the home. Pat-a-Cake are short 
and sweet, not too sweet, and the 
quality never varies. You can buy 
them everywhere, but buy them 


Custard. It just furnishes a delightful dish that father. 
mother, and children enjoy. 


nw SMU 
gw 


? 
= The New 


Dessert 


=that all the talk is about is Foster Clark’s Cream 


Next time yon call at the Grocer’s just remember to ask for a supply of 


Foster Clark’s Cream Custard. It will delight you. Your Grocer knows all 
about it, he will gladly say 


33 the most delicious dessert obtainable. One 64d. tha makes 


‘ 12 quarts of delicious Custard. ‘ 


We shall be pleased to send to any address on application 

One Quart supply of Cream Custard free of charge. All 

applications for same should be addressed to Foster 
Clark & Co., Dept. 99, Maidstone, Kent. 


THERE'S NOTHING SO DELICIOUS. 


eetfPou: 


In Fluid Ju-Vis—the new preparation 
for making Beef Tea, Gravies, &c.— 
you get about double the value for 
money as compared with the usual 
Fluid Beef Extracts. ‘“Fluid-Ju-Vis” 
is made from Beef with valuable 

vegetable properties added. 

2oz. Bottle, 6id.; 4oz., 113d. 


I want to thank some hundreds of my readers who have 
very thoughtfully written letters of 
congratulation on the attainment of 
P. W. of a thousand weeks of existence. 
Most of my correspondents have some- 
thing to say about the contents of 
this particular number, and it is gratifying to find that 
they all agree on a point which modesty will not permit 
us to reveal. 

Despite long experience in these matters, one is always 
anxious as to how the publio will receive some particular 
issue of one’s paper. In this respect even a hardened 
Editor is very much like some actors who, although = 
have faced the footlights for twenty years or more, sti 
suffer from stage-fright on first nights. 

Happily, the critical moment is now past and the 
success of the Thousandth Number is assured. It only 
yemains, to complete our happiness, for every reader to 


A Word 
of Thanks. 


enter the new “ Picture Coup ta”? Competition, ~*~: 


aD, 


In a recent story in P. W. the author made use of the 
expression “I'll put a spoke in his 
Two Kinds wheel," and the phrase has been 
of Spokes. °" Cottmxcwoop. He says: 

“My contention is that ‘to put a 
; spoke in a wheel’ is to improve its 
running facilities rather than retard it, as is the evident 
intention in the story.” And he wants to know if I can 
give him an explanation.——. 

If the word “ spoke.” as used, had the meaning wo all 
know, your contention would certainly be very sound, 
Cottincwoop. But it is not so. When solid wheels 
were used the driver was provided with a pin or “ spoke,” 


as it was called, which he thrust into one of three holes 


made to receive it to skid the cart when it went down 
hill. It was in this connection that the phrase was 
originated. I believe the train waggons in collieries still 
have a wheel “ spoked ” in order to skid it. 


Henze is the curious question Be to me by G. H. of 


j Glasgow : ‘‘ What would happen if all 
What men were honest ? ’—— 
Pro ss ect! I should think a lot would happen, 


G. H. One of the first things would 
a eee be the Grand Order of the Sack 
for thousands of persons: Customs officers, policemen, 
and detectives, among others, Bucket shop gentlemen, 
fraudulent quack doctors, swindling auctioneers, and 
card-sharpers would retire from their several professions, 
locksmiths and safe manufacturers would find trade very 
slack, and jewellers shops, among others, would probably 
be quite open like fishmongers’ shops. You would be 
allowed to examine a £10,000 diamond tiara while the 
shopman went upstairs to bring something else for your 
inspection ; you would evon be allowed to take it home 
on approval without leaving your name and address. 
Many blind and deaf and dumb beggars would see and 
hear and speak again. But why go on? There is no 
limit to the changes that would ensue, and I’m afraid 
we're not likely to be faced with the situation so long 
as you and I live. By the way, nothing personal is meant 
jn this last remark of mine, 


TE opening of the football season has brought me my 
customary batch of football queries, 


A and, among. others, ASSOCIATION 
Football (Coventry) wants to know why the 
Query. soles and heels of football boots are 


adorned with little bars of leather. 

The reason is obvious, AssoctaTiIon. If his boots were 
not protected in this way the footballer would find, after 
he had been running for a few minutes over the “‘ greasy”* 

, that it wis very difficult for him to keep his footing. 
These bars nailed across his boot help to keep him from 
slipping, particularly when he turns when running 
quickly or when he comes to a sudden stop. 

Now that I have answered this question, it struck me 
that I in turn might ask a football query of my readers. 
You will find it on our first page, embodied in our “‘ Picture 
Couplets”” Competition, and it reads, ‘“‘ Why does the 
footballer stand on his toe?”* Now, everyone of you 
can surely make up a rhyming answer to that, so I hope 
that you will make your best effort this week to secure the 
big first prize, which I have guaranteed shall be at least 


Waar did the Duke of Wellington mean when he made 
that famous statement that-“ the battle 
of Waterloo was won on the playing- 
fields of Eton ?’” asks T. Y. K. E. 

He meant simply that the discipline 
and formation of character by games had done much 
more to make his officers self-reliant and efficient than 
any military training they may have received later. In 
other word:, he believed that healthy, manly games such 
as cricket and football were of more use to his officers 
and the nation than ar.y number of official text-books on 
tactics and other warlike subjects, 


A Famous 
Phrase. 


-PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Ungasy has just sent me a puzzler. He writes:—“I 
am very interested in football, and 

Football! have a Scottish friend who is just about 
as keen as I am. He continually 
annoys me, though, by asserting that Scottish footballers 
are better than English. I wish you would give me your 
opinion on the matter.” 
You little know what you are letting me in for, UNEASY, 
by asking such a question. If I were to give a decision 
either way, I am bound to be criticised. I don’t think I 
should let the matter trouble me if I were you, as really 
there is not much difference between two good teams of 
the present day. ; . : 


Poor Housewire has a curious trouble; she is unable 
to scrape new potatoes without 


Hedgehog coughing ughout the operation. 
in the She says :—“ While peeling the older 
Throat. ones I never notice it, yet as soon as I 


start scraping young ones there is 
something somewhat resembling a hedgehog comes into 
my throat, and I cannot restrain from coughi g.°-—— 

I am truly sorry for you, Hovsewire, for anythin 
more uncomfortable than a hedgehog in the throat 
cannot imagine. If I were you I think I would give up 
new potatoes. On the other hand, I am inclined to give 
let very simple reason for the trouble: Bending the 

is likely to make a person who has a cough begin 
coughing. Early potatoes, of course, come in early spring: 
So do coughs and colds: Don’t you think there’s some 
connection between these facts? But then, of course, 
I’ve never peeled potatoes and don’t know much about 
it: Can any lady reader help ? 


SPOCoe 


The result of the Ist Picture Couplets 
Competition will appear in the issue of 
“P.W.” published on October Ist. 
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A WONDERFUL cover is that of P. W. It has been used 
to scare off locusts; instead of red 
glass for developing photographs; as 
a warning lamp for sailors, and as a 
tint for dyeing blouses, and now 
IaNoRAMUS writes to tell me of a still 
further use for the well-known red cover. He says: 

‘“ A few weeks ago you mentioned the various uses for 
the cover of P. W., but so far I have not seen any 
reference to plant-growing. , . - | 

“During a (very) few f[warm days I wanted a blind 
for plants in the greenhouse. It is well-known 
that plants will grow behind red or pink, but not blue or 
green, so I put the covers of several P. W.’s between glass 
and plants which, although shielding them from the sun, 
did not check their growth.” 


Our Cover 
Again! 


DREAMSTER sends me a capital idea: He says:—“I 
have often been struck with the 
extraordinary coincidence of various 
people having practically the same 
experience in a nightmare. For in- 
stance, sevoral people have the nightmare of fallin 
through space: This seems to me to be a reminiscence o! 
the time when we lived in trees and had the continual 
dread of space beneath us, and perhaps on several occasions 
that of falling through space. Another dream that I 
often have, and which I believe usually comes to 
swimmers, is this :—I imagine an ordinary swimming-bath 
but find on entering the water that I can by making one 
or two beautiful and delightfully casy strokes reach the 
other end of the bath. I put this down to the time when 
our hairy ancestors used to travel from branch to branch 
in an endless chain, with an easy and swinging motion: 
Do you think I am anywhere near right 2?’ —— 

Well, DREAMSTER, personally I have always put such 
dreams down to a heavy supper and let it go at that. 
Perhaps some other readers have theorics, if so, please 
send them along. 


A Dreamer 
of Dreams. 


Cassy writes :—‘‘ The other day a friend of mine who 
is a dealer in works of art, referred to 
some pictures as ‘ pot-boilers,’ and 
on asking him how the term came to 
be applied, he said it was a name given to certain cheap 
and inartistic productions, so-called after the vessel in 
which the luckless artist was. in former times, boiled as a 
penalty for foisting his rubbishy efforts upon the public. 
This seems a rather startling explanation, and I should 
be glad if you would say whether or not there is any truth 
in it.’—— 

My opinion, Caney, is that your friend was vigorously 
“ pulling your leg,” but I cannot help admiring his vivid 
imagination. As a matter-of-fact, “ pot-boilcrs’’ are 
works of art,or literature painted or written for the sole 
purposo of keeping the pot boiling, or in other words, for 
bringing in sufficient money to buy something to put 
in the pot to boil for food. A man will write a beautiful 
poem, real literature perhaps it is, and a worthy effort, 
but the general public don’t want it, they want something 
they can understand better, consequently he cannot sell 
it. Obviously if he did this always he would starve, so he 
writes a “ pot-boiler,” and immediately sells it for hard 
cash: I could give you instances of both, but authors 
are such touchy people that I'd better not. 


Pot-boilers. 


WSEK ENDING 
Sepr. 23, 1909, 


A PARTICULARLY interesting feature appears in T 
Scout this week in the form of A 


A Poem by Patrol Song,” by Mr. Rudyard kipli 
> L pling, 
aeieting. and all lovers of this poet’s work 


should make a point of obtaining 4 

7 copy. The poem is written in Mr 

Kipling’s best style, which is as much as to say the whols 

thing goes with a capital swing, whilst the spirit of it is 

splendid, Tux Scour is the official organ of the Boy 
outs, founded by General Baden-Powell. 

“A Patrol Song ” consists of six verses, with a rousing 
chorus. Mr. Kipling has succeeded in setting forth, in a 
delightful way, the little contingencies for which all our 
Boy Scouts must ‘‘ Be Prepared,” and we may say that 
some of these contingencies are by no means confined to 
Scouteraft. Take the last verse, for instance : 

“ Look out when your temper goes 

At the end of a losing game ; 
And your boots are too tight for your toes, 
And you answer and argue and, blame, 
It’s the hardest part of the law, 
But it has to i learnt by the Scout— °, 
and shirking and ‘jaw’ 
look out!” 
(Chorus.) 

Mr. Kipling’s poem is to be cordially recommended, not 
simply to the rising generation, but to all men and women 
who are engaged in the sterner duties of life, for it has a 
moral which both young and old can profit by. 


SrEcrAL outings in connection with the Fresh Air Fund 
September 8th, the ‘“‘ Feathered World” 


took place recently on the followin, 
Special days : September 7th, ‘‘ Danie’s” Das 
ys. Day; and September 9th, ‘‘ Canary 

and Cage Birds’” Day., ~ 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £4,166 2s. 74d. 


P. Ermanent, 1s.; Winnie Hoare, @. 3d.; A J. and M., 3; 
Adam and Eve, 3s.; A Visitor, Morecambe, 2s. 6d.; A Mother, 
6s.; 7069477, 10s.; Anon., ls. 6d.; In eae of Our Darling Koy, 
10s.; Anon., 23, 6d.; M. T., a8.; W. C. 

EB. Barker, £2 28.; Anon., 10s.; J. L. Smith, 53.; Monkey Pease, 

od.; Anon., 78, 6d.; A.C. B., 19, 6d. i 

Cuttell, 1s.; W. B., 53.; Jof, £1; Mrs. Inglis, 3s.; 
ie and Cecil, 18. 6d.; Well Wi 


£1 3s.; The Trio, 23. 3d 
.. 1s. 6d.; The Late Mr. Daniel Hockley 
‘and Isabel, 2s. 6d.; A Grateful Findcr, 23. 6d.; W. E. W., 10; 
Jennie Chiswick, 18. 6d.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; M. F. Beeston, 2s. 6d.; 
. P., 1s. 6d.; H. M. Clark, 1s. 6d.; Anon., 10s.; M. F., 4s.; A.M. J. 
1s. 6d. ; Ethel, 1s. 6d.; Old Maw, 1s.; Irish Subaltern, 5s.; H. W. W.. 
10s.; Anon., 1s.; J. J .M. 1s.; Anon., 9s.; The 
Doughnuts, 10s.; Granny W., 1s, 6d.; Miss 
Lovers of Children, 1s. 6d.; G y 
A. F., £1; Caversham, 9d.; Dot, 6s.; H. . p a 
. 6d.; L. K. Bunting, 66. 9d.; Vera, 6s. %.; 
gacky Ahern, 10s.; W. Denison, 3s.; Anon., Us. 6@.; J. Hulbirk, 
2s. 6d.; A Lover of Little Children, 1s.; Miss Montaigne, 5s.; Four 
Friends, 33.; Mrs. Armstrong, 1s. 6d.; R. Robertson, 10s.; Ailsa 
Anon., 1s.; E. White, 10s.; B. G. Brown, 1s; 
h. T. R., 1s. 6d.; Mra. R. H. Carler, 
rt, 1s. 6d.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Macqueen, 6s.; J. Graham, 1s.; T. W. Taylor, £1; Mrs. Turncr. 
103.; Swearing Box, per Wi. M., los; J. F. W., 5s.; 
Withers, 3s. 6d.; Two A. H,. P., 69. 6d.; Bessio 
Raine, 3s.; Friskey, 5s.; . . B., 1s. &d.; 
7, B. 'W., 5s.; Meryn, Cyril, and Sheila, 9d.; Lamb, Margate, 3s.; 
R. | £1 1s.; J. L. R., 10s ‘ 
1s. 


LECTED : 
fract Bank, per E. Manley, 83. 5 ce 8 
worth Day,” per Mrs, Mant, £8 2s.; R.E., N.C.O.'s Mess, per 


2s. 2 L. Danby, 15s.; A. M. Bradshaw, 3s.; Mrs. A. Aldridge, 
8s.; ra Peck, 69.; 
H. Morrison 


Oliphant, Rhodesia, £3: F. Stewart, 6s.; Helen and Philip Lever. 
£2 3s.; Passengers on Board 8.8. Mantua, ner Com. F. V be 
£23 123.; Two Little Waiuku Girls, per E. M., 14s.; 
as. 2d.; Pupils and Teachers of Shieldhill School, 11s. 64.; Balloon 
School Corps, Royal Engineers, £1 1s. 1d.; 

W. W. Alton, £1; Mrs. M. E. Gore, 10s.; T. Jameson, 38. 60.5 
Sehor H. P. Townsend, £2 2s. 8d.; G. W. Hildreth, 4s. 1d.; R. EB. 
Sayer, 5s.; R. Thurkettle, 103.; Mrs. Coultas, 6s. 


Grand (P. W.) total, £4,299 14s. 6d. 
—————————————— ee 
FOUNDED 1871. 


Tne OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee __+__+_* 
» «=» Corporation, Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
£6,000,000 caine. 


Employers’ Liability. 


The Corporation has 
Faid over 
Personal Accidents. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, VONDON EC. 
RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Secretary. 
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Note.—A penskKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter ie dealt with on this page 
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To appreciate this cover fully, look at it from 
a distance of 10 or 12 feet.” (see page 576.) ‘ 


The above is a reproduction of the owes of the October ROYAL MAGAZINE, which 
will be on sale on September 22nd, price 4d. 


YARNS FoR 
Bey Scouts 


‘PEARSON'S 
SIXPENNY 
‘NOVELS 


MEAN MANY HAPPY HOURS. 


The Latest Additions to the list of 
Pearson's Sixpenny Novels Include: 


, GOLD AND THE GIRL. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
| THE RED YEAR. By Louis Tracy. 
; MICHAEL DRED, DETECTIVE. ; 
By Marie Connor Leighton and Robert Leighton. 
THE MODEL OF CHRISTIAN GAY. 
By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
BETTY BRENT, TYPIST. By “ Rita.” 
MISS DERING’S PRICE. By John Strange Winter. 
FLIES IN THE WEB. By Fergus Hume. 


Price 6d, each, of all Booksellers ; or post free (inland) 8d. each ; 
three volumes for 1s. 104., six for 3s. 4d., and twelve for és. 6d., 
from C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 and 18 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


es 


TOLD ROUND THE CAMP FIRE BY 
Lt.-Gen. BADEN-POWELL, 
Contains all the Latest Hints on Scouting. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE TO-DAY. 


Price 1s. ; or post free for Is. 3d, from A. F. SOWTER, 
¥ Henrictta St., London, W.C. 


—— 


| COMING HOLIDAYS, 1909-10.| SEPTEMBER. | OCTOBER. | NOVEMBER. 


DECEMBER. | JAN. 1910, | “'ghting Up Time 


LOST WORDS. 


Tuts week the record sum of £53 5s. is distrilu’el in 
connection with “ Lost Words” No. 8. The sender ot the 
solution selected as tho best receives £26 12s. 61, and 
fifty-two other awards are made. 

May we draw your attention to our new rhyming contest, 
“Picture Coupleta,” full details of which appear on puge 
one. This competition is sura to appeal to you, for couplet- 
making has a fasgination for everyone, and to stimulate 
your efforts we offer at least £109 in prizes. 

In “ Lost Words” No.8 you were asked to complete the 
heliograph message which some Territorials were seen to 
despatch. The only words unravelled, you will remember, 
were: “Our — — — have you — —.” 

The winning s¢ ntenco is: 


Our birked wire cut, have you red tap: ? 


Sent by Atbert Moss, 101 Adelaide Road, 
Chalk Farm, N.W. 


25 PRIZES “Ff 10s. 6d. EACH. 

Axtell, A. C., Cracg-y-don, Dandudno: Barweli, ©. J... 23a 
Dupree Rd., Charlton, Kent; Browne, Wo, 14 Whitworth Row, 
Lower Oriel St., Dubling Cadman, J. Bank House. Vernon Rado, 
Barnsley; Carson, J. A Sailors Wete, Docks, Cardi. Cole, 
J. Court, 44 Nofth St.. Exeter, Davidson, Mrs, 55° Welly St, 
Greenock; Davison, J. F.. 45) Westmurcleaid st. Pimtico: Dentith, 
I, 16 Melbourne St.. New Brishton; Eyes, Lance Corp., Mil tra 
Ru-ldings, Chester: Gilmour, Wo, 12 Abdis St. Gt. Mio Stock. 
port, Meter; Uartwell Bo. Thorpe Middiscoe, Nariel Plane. ALB, 
22 Windsor Tere., Gatesheadon- Tyne: denuines, B., doo Milkwood 
Ral, Werue Tell: WeCulbigh, Deo ALOR. Weat Harteepool: MeCully, 
D. Hamilton, 223 Awmsworth Ave. Beliast: Miles Th, 15 Beatiice 
Ave., St. dude's, Pivmonth; Ray, Eo, The Firs, Broom, Warwick: 
shire: Rechards, Stichklepath, Okehampton, Devon. Rogers, W., 
21 Melton St. ton Sq. NOWos Sith HT. High St. Chase 
Terr.. Wals. Thom, Airs) W, 15 Sunnybank Sto.) Glasgow; 
Venables » (HL, 14 KRuatehbull Ral, Camberwell, Whameond, 
G., 3 Main St., Dundee; Wright, 8. A., lL Monsun Rd., Redhill 


27 PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 

Renson, W. CG, St Lincoln Rado, South Norwoml;, Buek, FL. R., 
Brighton Railway, London Bridge: Cambier, BE. F.. 35 Shakespeare 
Ra., Bedford: Cannell, CJ. © St.. Castletown, LOM ; 
Cross, We. oF. 3) River View, 1, Belvedere. Dewitt, AL, 
162) Leverpool Rab. Islington: Bester, Me. 1 St. Mary's Bhlos., 
Tenhy, S. Wales: Wolimee, Fo. 2) Strahan, Rd. Bows Hacdson, 
Mrs. A. 221 Bevington Ral, Aston Manor; Johnston, A. 19 Gas. 
fiel Sqr, Keatune, b. J. Tip Whittle St., Diverport: 
Lawrie, A, trai Ave. Bdinburst: MeRean, W., 0 12 Tenn. 
head. Kirkintil'och; Melntee, J. Jd. 5 Florinda Terr, NCL WL, 
Dahlin; Montgomery, J., Roland Re. Wadthar mw. Menton, 
COM., The Cottage, Weldon Graneze. Corby: O Dempsey. Too jun, 
Enniscorthy, Wexford: Packer, Miss Yo. Twsxnine Ward, King’s 
Collaze Hospital, WiC.: Pare, Th. Way bLodee, Cirshidion Grove, 
Sutton: Porter, Bo.) Albion Real, Pallowled, Miter, Price, PL. 5 
Albemarle Rd., Seacombe, Cheshire. Sherwin, W.. 4 Stanley St., 
Jlanley, Staffs; Slater, (., Qoastauard Station, Portrane, Donabate; 
Smith, C. VT... 8 Rechmond Terr, Whitehall: Steel, J. C., 1 Venn 
Vilas, Portneld St., Wereford; Thomson, A. S., 96 Kirkgate, Leith, 
Tremlett, C. T., 161 Mt, Pleasant Rd., Tottenham, 


O@ This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland 


CVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the jirst claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY) 
2100 RalLWAY INSURANCE. 


502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one ouly, £2,000 specially guarantecd by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GLARANTEB CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 3% to 44 Moorgate Sireet, London, &.C., to whem notices 
of claim, under the foilowing conditious, must be sent within seven 
days to the abeve address. . 

will be paid by the above Corporation fo the Iegal 


representative of any person killed by an acei 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Trejand tu the passenger 

train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (inchuaing post-ullice servants in railway sorting V1n8), 
and who, at the time of such accident, bad in lis, or her, possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on th.s page, or the paper in which it is, 
with bis, or ber, usual signature, written ino mk or pencil, on the 
space provided at the foot. Phos paper iy be left at his, or her, 
pice of abode, so long as the cuupuu is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the suid sum shall be paid to the ‘egal 
representative of sech person injured, should death result: from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days oi its uccurre 

In the event of a person, not being a rasiway 


j on duty, nor a suicde, nor engaged in an illegal act, 
& I O0) having the current uumber of Pearson's Week y on him, 
or her, at the time of being killed by a railvay 
dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to any 
tiaia in which he, or sie, may be travelling as a pessenaei. tie 
legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 
HINDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 
vided notice in every case be given to Tue Ocean Accipest asp 
Guavantee Corporatio’, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
E., within sever_days from the occurrence of the ace dent. 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represenialive 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while achualy riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such eccident had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the 
paper in which it is, with his, or her, usnai signature, written in 
ink or pencil, on the space provided at the feot, and that death 
occurred within twenty-four hours ther and that notice was 
given of sugh accident to the said Corporation at above address 
within three days of its occurrence This pape y be left at his, 
or her, place of ahode, so long as the caupon is s ened, 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only. and 
entitles the holder to the henefil of, and is suhiect to the eandit ans 
of. the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the nayment 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of th 
he scen at the office of this Journal. or of the said c vrteny 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance Ticket 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who bave anly paid a twelve-months’ enhacrint! 


=—————S = ; for PEARSON’S WEEKLY in advance to their newsace: 
| 2 26 | 2 16 23 30] Sept. 27... 7.08 to the Publisher, need not, Curing the period covers i by 
Serkicas tay Dacomber 3s; ~ H Hs 2 : § : “4 i * = f T H 7 oa 7 H fe 4 a7 |M_ 3 io 17 Ps 3! ai 8 ahi is 8 subscription. siga the coupon. oF carry the paper ae eM 
1 He) 5 s a T 2 ae » s on nec r en sagent’s roce 
Pini + December 27. | +; i] a 21.28| T § 12 19 20 o 2 9 16 23 30 ay : ] a as ¥ Wy 4 ur i 38 my AD ge le publisher of the paper, Henrietta Strect. London, WC. anf 
Py iW 6 20 2 ’ 310 17 24 A 99 80 as Fe ce cate w: 6 sent in oxchango. 
ood Friday . March 25th. ay 7 ee 2 79. as wa ath py an 18 25 T 2 91623 30]T 613 2027 ee ee A ee ee a 
Easter Monday March 28th. lf 31097 an he Sarg aaaq) [og 12 19 20 Poogiory ag sted og ng ze as a 93S x 6x8 Signature..... iy 
Whitsua Monday. May 16th. \S 411825) | S29 102359 (5 813207 : Bo ATES 388) Bee Available irom 9avm, Thur dis, nt 
1 z until inidnight, Prooa , Se be 
—_-_—————— 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Metals well cleaned with — 
A CONSTANT SUPPLY OF 


BRASSOwillretaintheir | 2 ABSOLUTELY PURE WATER 


Is INSURED BY THE USE OF 


shine so long that work 


»» THE 
is greatly reduced. = § =e LR’ PT 
Note: The Sprinkler | | | HOME FILTER 


In a series of tests at the London Hospital, the Do 


Top prevents waste. Fitter Tupes alone proved impervious to disers iis 


which the experimenting bacteriologists endeav.u: i *> 
pass through the fabric. The DovLTon Fitter ‘Vy. 
are used excl in-Thee“ HOME” FILTERS 


These Filters are offered to our readers fora 


limited period only at the low price cf 
i6s, EACH, POST FREE. 


fend order with size or impression of tap at the mou! 
or wr'te at once for free booklet describing the ‘' Hor me" 


Filter to 
— 


After Filtration. 
FILTER DEPARTMENT, I8 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO THE TRADE. 


THE HANDY MAN 
THE HANDY SOAP 


LIFEBUOY SOAP is all that 
good soap should be, and, 
in addition, does all that a 
powerful disinfectant .can. 
do. Germs and Microbes > ~ 
cannot live where it is used, - . 

but cleanliness and- health” ee 

reign: supreme. : 


LIFEBUOY 
SOAP 


CLEANS AND DISINFECTS 
AT THE SAME TIME. 


cqeverR BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT sone. 
fhe name LEVER on soap ts a guarantees of Purity and Excellence. 


